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Survey highlights 


Personnel placement executives in 
New York City department and spe- 
cialty stores appear to be doing a good 
job of manning their respective sales 
forces. Their sales staffs generally 
possess the personal and social attri- 
butes of good salespeople. They are 
pleasant, well-groomed, and polite, and 
exhibit few distracting mannerisms. 

On the other hand, the executives 
responsible for training and supervis- 
ing the sales forces in these stores may 
be falling down on the job. Too many 
of their salespeople fail to employ effec- 
tive selling techniques. They demon- 
strate particular weakness in using 
special selling appeals and suggestion 
selling, in overcoming customer ob- 
jections, and in closing sales. 

These findings and conclusions high- 
light a recent survey of the salespeople 
in six main-floor departments of 25 
New York City department and spe- 
cialty stores. 


Conduct of survey 


Many studies have been designed to 
evaluate the effectiveness of retail sales- 
manship. ‘Most of the studies have re- 
quired field workers to approach sales- 
people in the role of an average cus- 
tomer. In this type of study the sales- 
person is judged on the basis of his 
conduct in a fictional sales situation. 
The current survey made use of no 
such subterfuge. Actual sales transac- 
tions were observed and recorded as 
they took place. 

A check list questionnaire was de- 
veloped on which to record the follow- 
ing information about the salesperson : 
(1) appearance, (2) approach to cus- 


tomer, (3) knowledge of stock, (4) in- 
terest in customer, (5) selling ability, 
and (6) completed sales. 

Six main-floor departments were 
chosen for investigation: cosmetics, 
costume jewelry, handbags, hosiery, 
gloves, and men’s furnishings. The 
survey covered 25 major department 
and specialty stores in the New York 
metropolitan area. Highly promotional 
stores, which base their appeal on price 
rather than service, were excluded from 
the sample. 

Observations were made during all 
store-open hours and on each day of 
the week. Thus the field workers sur- 
veyed 512 salespersons of all types: 
full-time, part-time, contingent, and 
regular. Observations were tabulated 
and analyzed by department. The find- 
ings are presented in a manner which 
highlights the most important facts and 
encourages comparisons among the six 
departments. 


1. Salespeople were observed in 
6 main-floor departments. 


Distribution 


Departments Sample 
NINE os 6 wkd g wOe Ss wine ean we ad 17% 
Cee SOWEINY 26 cies dese vesice se 20 
OE eee ee eet ee ee 7) 
PRIS 585. Oe cd wes Shanti me aoe ene ae 
SEUSS ius Sk wena emcee pe meen 12 
Saen's feirmishings ©. 06 6ccsa sss cee ds 20 
RR ee a oe ans fe we a eee ates erie 100 


2. All of the salespeople were 
women in 5 of the 6 departments. 


Department Female Male 
eS err 100% —I% 
Costume jewelry ......... 100 ~— 
Gloves TEC CRE TTT Cr TT eT 100 —_ 
ee. Eee 100 — 
oS ee eee 100 —— 
Men’s furnishings ........ 31 69 
| ee. 14 





maple... asauenienmnmmmmeeamene time 


ant bt ot 2 ok CO 


oe ee ee ae ae 


ee en 





ee nem NEN 


Smear en emcee emer, g 


— — 





SALESPEOPLE 


3. Most salespeople were between 
20 and 40 years of age.* 


Under 20 to 
Department 20 29 

es 5% 54% 
Costume jewelry .. 12 4} 
or a ia ladib ae 16 39 
Handbags ........ 4 39 
os ee 13 23 
Men’s furnishings... 3 29 
RET es Cee 7 38 


* Age estimated by observer. 


: AN UNDEVELOPED POTENTIAL 


30 to 
39 


36% 
36 
25 
37 
34 
33 
34 


Over 
40 


5% 


11 


3... . and well groomed. 


Department Yes 
ROPES” PF oS Pee 8% 
Costume jewelry .......... 88 
DTN Sse saa 5 e348 70 
CO ote Soca psa mers 80 
a GaP ORCA ED ee oe 78 
Men’s furnishings ......... 87 
Gh tera s wade ce 85 


No 
2% 
12 
30 
20 
22 
13 
15 


7. Talking with other salespeople 
constituted the most common 


distraction.t+ 
Talking 
with 
Other Chew- 
Sales- ing 
Department people Gum 
PION, oko cssases 100% —% 
Costume jewelry ...... 64 21 
SSE ere 33 
PAMOROOS oo ceases 77 18 
aa Serer 67 33 
Men’s furnishings ..... 59 41 
All Cocco eseeeeeceeeeee 68 25 


NSN] 


+ The percentages in this table are based upon the 


number of salespeople who had distracting habits. 


9... . or recognized the cus- 


tomers’ presence. 


Department Yes 
Ee ee eee 77% 
Costume jewelry .......... 92 
es ee ee 56 
eee 60 
Le Ee ee 85 
Men’s furnishings ......... 66 
Sree So ee 73 
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27 


4. A majority were neatly 


dressed ... 

Department Yes 

I, ere 93% 
Costume jewelry .......... 93 
ED no c-cd ins acnccamecine 79 
SR re 85 
Es xo pds cosasdancan 93 
Men’s furnishings ......... 94 
HPT ees ik Ten caamannart 90 
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6. Few of the salespeople had 


distracting habits. 


Department Yes 
eo ae ee 9% 
Costume jewelry .......... 25 
fe ae 7 ae eee 28 
PR So ose cde haa 29 
je. ERE om err a ae 15 
Men’s furnishings ......... 9 
MP ie tes Sh ee CUE 18 


No 
91% 
75 
72 
71 
85 
91 
82 


8. Generally salespeople ap- 


proached customers 


promptly... 


Department Yes 
Cs os tie bse ce ndeka 60% 
Costume jewelry .......... 61 
CoS St and anew aeeel 79 
PROTON 2z.ihas ois ve 60 cb cies 61 
Hosiery edeeeosresccooceceeces 67 
Men’s furnishings ......... 58 
|: Naty CES eee RAY» Mae 63 


No 
40% 
39 
21 
39 
33 
42 
37 


10. Salespeople usually greeted 


customers courteously .. . 


Department Yes 
CO oie bts keeles 93% 
Costume jewelry .......... 84 
RGIS \o'sincé: i o> Setuare oo ane 74 
PNR Fis os cin xewnsc sees 74 
EINE Cr ccacecusscereeaee 83 
Men’s furnishings ......... 89 
P,P er rer Tor er. 83 








' 
| 
| 
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1]. ... and maintained a pleasant 
attitude toward customers 
during the transaction. 


Department Yes No 
a Se ee 82% 18% 
Costume jewelry .......... 79 21 
(LS Reg 2 eee, eee 73 27 
2 Ae 67 33 
eS ret oe ere. 75 25 
Men’s furnishings ......... 78 22 
Pe Genk cee otoobe weer eal 78 22 


13. Most salespeople knew location 
of wanted merchandise. 


Department Yes No 
EEO 6 XG Eo enue oie 1% 9% 
Costume jewelry .......... 82 18 
EES” “Gal cs Aven ae cuss 79 21 
RRR 6k ons SS SGk wer 78 22 
GN a Oia Bt 77 23 
Men’s furnishings ......... 78 ae 
GRU Ste Gils 5 ob ales. Otinrasssaarw ee $1 19 


15. Few salespeople discussed uses 
of merchandise .. . 


Department Yes No 
SEEN oct s ees soe be 52% 48% 
Costume jewelry .......... 36 64 
TE ga ea cbanss 7 eeeio 12 88 
NID 3 lei pen es 8 16 84 
SS oc fe ere 3 97 
Men’s furnishings ......... 23 77 
Meee eS Sek cso her ess 26 74 


17. Salespeople emphasized 
“brand” and “content” 
in presentations.+ 


Department e x e = S 
Gommeucs *<.....557: 55% 82% 50% 5% 
Costume jewelry 40 16 7 7 
eee <5 suns. ees 4 21 37 5 
Handbags ......... 44 15 28 10 
cle ae re an 37 58 32 5 
Men's furnishings.. 61 60 28 10 
(| SEER eee 47 47 37 7 


¢ Figures in this table and all subsequent tables 
similarly identified total over 100 per cent since 
more than one answer per transaction was recorded 


for the questions 


12. Salespeople were interested in 
customers’ merchandise 


problems. 

Department Very Fairly Not 
CO ee 45% 48% 7% 
Costume jewelry ...... 26 64 10 
REE Tig istore. ea seca vs oes 14 65 21 
i 32 44 24 
oe, EE eee 30 50 20 
Men’s furnishings ..... 17 74 19 
Pete be ok tee ea Boke 28 57 15 


14... . but many failed to show 
an adequate assortment 


of items. 

Department Yes No 
ROR 5 Se oe Wa Ss na eee 53% 47% 
Costume jewelry .......... 63 37 
TAS Sk Aine Sd wae etree 65 35 
OL ae 51 49 
1 Ee rere area 53 47 
Men’s furnishings ......... 52 48 
Pe set eke ws ox avuawet. 56 44 

16. . . . or its care. 

Department Yes No 
QoS a re —I 100% 
Costume jewelry .......... 14 &6 
SEAS eee eeies o seb 54 46 
NN SPELL CRETE Te 15 85 
WOMEN th aay hee ee ee 28 72 
Men’s furnishings ......... 25 75 
Me eee ete se ee 19 81 


18. However, few emphasized 
selling appeals. 


Department Yes No 
fee 0 I Oe eerie 69% 31% 
Costume jewelry .......... 68 32 
RS. OR as cee ee 67 33 
SRM? Sir. ks ous 57 43 
oly Pee er ee ee oe 70 30 
Men’s furnishings ......... 75 25 
Pe ask oc eae ee eas 67 33 
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19. Those who mentioned special appeals stressed price.t, § 


Department Price Quality Style 
EOeIeUIOS «654005055 97% 100% 28% 
Costume jewelry .... 98 73 60 
NO aaa ena ws oS 100 52 49 
Handbags .......... 100 65 98 
i See 99 67 50 
Men’s furnishings.... 98 79 54 
Mckenna ei enepeds 99 75 61 


Good Demon- Dura- 

Buy stration bility Senses Other 
59% 99% 24% 93% 29% 
53 59 28 13 25 
34 73 49 18 21 
67 28 53 18 37 
21 60 50 21 21 
68 18 40 32 46 
55 52 40 33 33 


§ Percentages in this table are based on the number of salespeople who mentioned selling appeals. 


20. Few salespeople employed 
suggestion selling. 


Department Yes No 
NUNES oc aus sitio ole @isiwge es 47% 53% 
Costume jewelry .......... 36 64 
OS Cue eeraeeg. Bees 28 72 
0 ae eee 24 76 
OS Se coer eee 72 28 
Men’s furnishings ......... 35 65 
SER e sie tt nen hy aca cecc ete Aas 38 62 


symptomatic of a series of breakdowns 
in the higher echelons of store organi- 
zation. 

The situation poses the question: 
At what points in the store organiza- 
tion structure are these failures oc- 
curring and who is responsible for 
them? For example, are store place- 
ment executives manning sales forces 


21. Those who used this method of building sales either urged customers to 
buy higher priced items or more than one of the same item.?, 


More Than 


Higher One of 
-riced Same 
Department Items Item 
WOSIEEICS: 52s cate sss tds 87% 87% 
Costume jewelry ........ 98 56 
ee ee ee 97 42 
REINS ses osraad ee RS 99 61 
a 35 100 
Men’s furnishings ...... 89 100 
ME Sebel ke sawaeseumoes 81 80 
Percentages in this table are based the number 


Selling faults a symptom 


During the past few years maga- 
zines, trade papers, and other publica- 
tions have been filled with accounts of 
the ineffective salespeople and unsatis- 
ervice encountered in retail 
stores. The findings of this survey in- 
dicate that there is much truth in these 
assertions. However, the survey also 
discloses considerable evidence that the 
unjustly accused. 


salespeople stand 


Their shortcomings may merely be 


Winter 1953 


Merchandise 


Other Advertised in Other 
Articles Merchandise Departments 
100% 20% 12% 
83 19 22 
42 67 17 
25 50 46 
19 23 2 
81 46 43 
61 33 23 


salespeople who employed suggestion selling 


with individuals basically qualified for 
selling jobs? Are salespeople, once 
they are placed on the job, being prop- 


erly trained and supervised ? 


Personable salespeople 

This survey provides clues to pos- 
sible answers to these questions. To 
illustrate, several findings offer a basis 
for judging the quality of the selection 
job being done by placement execu- 


tives. Specific observations of sales- 
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people indicate that: (1) a big ma- 
jority are neatly dressed and well 
groomed, (2) 
habits, (3) they either approach cus- 
tomers promptly or recognize their 


few have distracting 


presence, (4) they usually greet cus- 
tomers courteously and maintain pleas- 
ant attitudes during transactions, and 
(5) they are interested in customers’ 
merchandise problems. 

These particular findings show the 
composite salesperson to be personable, 
courteous, and frieridly. They strongly 
suggest that placement directors have a 
sound concept of the basic personal 
characteristics of a good salesperson. 
In fact, the findings apparently exoner- 
ate this group of executives from a 
major share of the blame for poor 
salespeople and unsatisfactory service. 
99 


ocr 


Salespeople made little attempt 
to overcome customer objections. 


Department Yes No 
NS 6 8 rein Bev eves 42% 58% 
Costume jewelry .......... 24 76 
Ree nee eran 33 67 
PR 55 6 Gcsa abs vas 21 79 
oS EOL EP eE ee 18 82 
Men’s furnishings ......... 22 78 
1 AEs. aie, Oren 6 eee 26 74 

as 


awe 


Ventioned 
Super r 
tm f 

[AEROS Soa cba ah be xw's'ars 100% 
Costume jewelry ......... 99 
RN ess ach ek kate ra ale 98 
FEMIMIURIRS fs. ci Weed eulss 98 
oe ee eee 100 
Men’s furnishings ........ 96 
{/l 99 


{ Percentages in this table are based on the nu 


objections. 


If they did, they mentioned “superior points” of merchandisec.~. 
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Lack of selling skills 


Other findings reveal an entirely dif- 
They 


paint the composite salesperson as hav- 


ferent picture of salespeople. 


ing many shortcomings in the art of 
selling. For instance, observations of 
the salespeople show that: (1) many 
fail to show an adequate assortment of 
(2) 


uses or care, (3) few emphasize selling 


items, few discuss merchandise 
appeals, (4) most stress price, (5) a 
majority does not use suggestion sell- 
ing, (6) very few make any attempt 
to overcome customer objections, and 
(7) few take the initiative in closing 
sales. 

Selling is a skill. There are definite 
techniques for opening a sale, present- 
ing merchandise, selling additional 
items, overcoming objections, and clos- 
ing sales. Sales authorities agree that 


these techniques can be learned—that 
salesmen are made, not born. 
The old-time retai! salesclerk de- 


veloped his skill through long years of 
The store 
+} 


neither afford the time nor the 


experience. modern can 
money 
required to develop salespeople on this 


basis. Of necessity, they must initiate 


er 


Turned 
Objection isked 
into tom 
Seilin to Expla 
Point Dhierts P 
_ nis e 
10% 43 . 
83 79 21 
20 Ta) 14 
96 92 i9 
73 73 18 
100 39 26 
80 61 27 
mber of salespe who attempted r 


: 
$ 
Hi 
i 


noe 
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programs designed to transform aver- 
age persons into skilled salespeople. 
These efforts should combine classroom 
instruction with continuing on-the-job 
training and supervision. If any one of 
these elements is lacking in a sales 
training program, the program is 
doomed to mediocre success if not com- 
plete failure. 

On the basis of the evidence pre- 
sented here, salespeople reflect (1) a 
lack of training in the fundamentals 


of salesmanship and (2) inadequate 


24. Salespeople took little initiative 
in closing sales. 


Department Yes No 
CS 36% 64% 
Costume jewelry .......... 24 76 
Gloves Pen ve see Cd eee es ed Be 30 70 
PINS fils Go Sa dale dé is 24 76 
LS Sh Sa ee 38 62 
Men’s furnishings ......... 33 67 
2 ES eee ea ee reer 30 70 


— 
cn 
J 


supervision. This situation appears to 
place the blame for the frequent charges 
of poor salesmanship and unsatisfac- 
tory selling service squarely on the 
shoulders of those executives respon- 
sible for training and supervising the 
salespeople. It would seem to reflect 
poor leadership on the part of the entire 
executive staff, including the store 
president, merchandise managers, buy- 
ers, floor managers, and central train- 
‘ers. It prevents the stores from ex- 
ploiting the full selling potential of 
their salespeople; this means wasted 
salary dollars and lost sales. 


Cosmetic salespeople outstanding 


The picture of the composite sales- 
person would have been worse if it had 
not been for the showing made by cos- 


metic salespeople. This group is atypi- 


25. When they did, it was principally to assume a decision on the part of 
the customer.+, ** 


ssumed Direct 
rth t LJectsion Uuestion 
C Os, ll ae 99% 63% 
Costume jewelry 96 100 
So re ....100 77 
le, 98 89 
Se ee eee 100 91 
Men’s furnishings ..... 99 69 
| Ee ORE) a 99 80 
Perce s in this t € ¢ Se T 


26. Yet 3 out of 5 transactions 
ended in sales. 


Department yes vo 


ee 73° 27% 
Costume jewelry ...-....... 58 42 
ES Bree eee ee ere 61 39 
OS eae eee ee 38 62 
cn Ee ee ere 75 25 
Men’s furnishings ....... 59 4] 
Pe Aire Oe aS oe eee ate 58 42 


Summed 
Up 


/ Presented 
Favorable Suagested Alterna , 

Points Decision tives Other 
50% 38° c 24¢ c € Cc 
71 71 75 8 
69 46 31 7 
75 36 39 29 
34 22 34 13 
31 3 31 — 
53 39 39 9 


ft salespeopie wh OK the initiative in Closing Saies. 


cal since it includes many individuals 
who are neither selected nor trained by 
the stores. Rather, they are engaged by 
cosmetic manufacturers. They receive 
intensive training from their employers 
in personal grooming, selling tech- 
niques, and merchandise information, 
and learn how to use the products they 


sell. They 


frequently enjoy exceed- 


OMT 


e 
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ingly liberal compensation and bonus 
plans. 

The consistently better selling per- 
formance of the cosmetic salespeople 
in comparison to that of the salespeople 
in the other five main-floor departments 
has several implications for stores. For 
instance, (1) it is evidence that retail 
salespeople can be trained to do better 
selling, (2) it establishes a standard 
against which to measure other selling 
performances, (3) it proves that manu- 
facturers can assume the conduct and 
control of an important store function 
and perform it successfully, and (4) it 
has the earmarks of a subsidy. 


Something for nothing 


The latter implication is especially 
significant. Subsidies all too frequently 


appear to represent “something for 
nothing.” This is seldom the case. The 
history of subsidies is one of serious 
losses of freedom of action by those 
subsidized. 

Manufacturers are already subsidiz- 
ing stores extensively. In addition to 
demonstrators, they provide — stores 
with advertising allowances, free dis- 
play materiais, and direct-mail pieces 
among other things. The more pro- 
gressive manutacturers have extended 
their so-called dealer aid programs to 
include many other forms of subsidies. 
They sell the stores “‘pre-sold” mer- 
chandise ; they operate store merchan- 
dise control and replenishment systems ; 
and they provide stores with assistance 
in laying-out, fixturing, and operating 
their plants, in designing store systems, 
and in conducting sales training pro- 
grams. In the instance of fair-traded 
merchandise items, the manufacturers 


actually pre-empt the stores’ function 
of retail pricing. 


Conclusions 

There are a number of interesting 
conclusions inherent in the findings of 
this survey. The most important of 
these may be summarized as: (1) the 
unsatisfactory selling service offered by 
stores may result more from inade- 
quate sales training and supervision 
than from poor personnel selection, 
(2) stores are apparently failing to 
capitalize on the full sales potential of 
their current organizations, (3) many 
manufacturers may have a sounder con- 
cept of retail sales training than do 
stores and understand better how to 
utilize basic training principles effec- 
tively; and (4) the apparently better 
job that manufacturers are doing in 
training retail salespeople may tempt 
stores to surrender additional functions 
and prerogatives to the manufacturers. 
lf stores do permit further encroach- 
ment on their functions and preroga- 
tives by manufacturers, they may 
become completely manufacturer-domi- 


nated and lose their status as inde- 
‘. 


pendent entities. 


Dollars in the till 


Considerable thought and planning 
on the part of the stores will be re- 
quired to inaugurate a successful sales 
training and supervision program. Of 
necessity, the stores will have to take a 
very careful look at their organizations, 
evaluating each function and each job 
—from president to assistant buyer or 
department head. They may find an 
employee attitude survey extremely 
helpful in this evaluation. 


( tinued on page 196) 
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Self-Selection Is More Than 


a Fixture 


Gordon B. Cross 


New York University School of Retailing 


Complexity of self-selection process 


The importance of the display fix- 
ture has been overemphasized in the 
rush by department and specialty stores 
to jump on the self-selection band- 
wagon. While it is true that the me- 
chanical equipment for selling must be 
especially tailored to give the customer 
an opportunity to make unaided mer- 
chandise choices, the problem is so 
complex that it cannot be solved solely 
by fixture design. 

Tremendous expenditures of money 
are being made by companies whose 
managers feel compelled to enter the 
self-selection race. Some of the results 
show that careful planning has been 
done to ensure the purchase of fixtures 
specifically designed for the service 
they are to perform. Other results, 
however, clearly indicate that the opera- 
tors have merely tried to adapt super- 
market fixtures to their own stores. 

The phenomenal success of the su- 
permarket does not necessarily mean 
that all kinds of merchandise can be 
sold successfully from open shelving. 
A recent observation disclosed an at- 
tempt to sell slips and nightgowns from 
typical grocery store shelving. From 
a display point of view the result ap- 
proached chaos. A customer simply 
does not have the same thought proc- 
esses when she buys a garment that 
she has when she buys a can of corn 


or tomatoes. One can of corn ts identi- 
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cal to another of the same brand, so the 
customer will select one from the front 
row without disrupting the display. The 
same customer will dig into a stack of 
neatly folded slips, open several to in- 
spect features, and then drape the 
garments over the top of the rack or 
some other accessible object. Within a 
short time the entire department looks 
more like a self-service laundry than a 
self-service store. In addition, the costs 
of refolding and replacing the mer- 
chandise in these instances can well 
exceed any savings to be realized from 
the self-selection method of selling. 

Such observations indicate that mer- 
chandise display patterns for self- 
selection selling have not yet been 
firmly established. New fixtures and 
plans for new fixtures should be care- 
fully examined to determine whether 
they can be expected to do the required 
job. In making such a determination 
the emphasis must be placed on the 
shopping habits of the customers 
rather than upon a preconceived notion 
of how the display should look. 

The important point to be remem- 
bered is that each individual item which 
is offered for sale presents an individ- 
ual problem in display. For instance, 
in selecting one item the customer may 
be satisfied to look at the + . rchandise 
from two or three angles. However, 
she may unfold a second item, spread 
it out, examine the material and trim, 


ewiyv 
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and then carefully make her selection. 
In the proper analysis of these differ- 
ing customer reactions lies the solution 
to the problem of selecting the most 
efficient fixture and the most effective 
method of display. 


Analysis of selling effort 


These considerations are vital to 
successful selling, but they are only a 
part of the self-selection story. In 
conventional methods of selling the 
salesperson does more than show the 
merchandise. If the salesperson is to 
be replaced, the mechanical substitute 
must perform the total selling function, 
or a loss of sales effort will be experi- 
enced. 

A brief examination of the activities 
of a successful salesperson will provide 
a basis for judging the possibility of 
effecting a complete replacement. In 
selling, the salesperson: (1) shows the 
merchandise, (2) answers questions 
about the merchandise, (3) increases 
sales by trading up, (4) increases sales 
through suggestive selling, (5) in- 
creases profits by selling high markup 
items. 


New concept of display 


Modern self-service fixtures can be 
made to do a good job of showing mer- 
chandise, but they will not do the job 
by themselves. The science of arrang- 
ing merchandise to sell itself is a new 
skill, one which is far removed from 
the traditional concept of merchandise 
display. The difference is that between 
displaying an item of merchandise in 
a show window, a glass case, or on a 
counter, with a salesperson available ; 
and displaying the same item in such a 


way that the merchandise can be seen, 
inspected, and sold without the aid of a 
salesperson. The former primarily re- 
quires an ability in artistic arrange- 
ment. The latter necessitates a study of 
customer actions and customer thought 
processes, in which a combination of 
psychology and motion study is re- 
quired. Most display people are not 
sufficiently versed in this new skill to 
do a scientific job without assistance. 


Proper use of labels 


The activity of the salesperson in 
answering questions about the mer- 
chandise must also be replaced. By 
imagining himself in the position of the 
customer the merchant can anticipate 
the majority of questions that may be 
asked about an individual item. When 
the answers to such questions have 
been plainly indicated on the tags or 
packages, the information-supplying 
activity of the salesperson will have 
been largely replaced. An adequate 
performance of this function may re- 
quire the services of a person with 
some ability in the writing of adver- 
tising copy. Lack of attention to this 
point is frequently in evidence in ex- 
periments in self-selection selling. 


Stimulation of trading-up 


Most salespeople know the advan- 
tages to be gained from exerting 
trading-up influences on their custo- 
mers. Average sale and total sales 
results can be raised substantially by 
the correct use of these influences. 
However, a carefully arranged open 
display of merchandise can be equally 
effective. Most customers desire the 
better grades of merchandise and there- 


(Continued on page 184) 


Test Your Executive Pulling Power’ 


R. Keith Malcolm 


Research Assistant, New York University School of Retailing 
Under the direction of T. Dart Ellsworth, Director of 
Research and Publications 


Retailers, have you met difficulty in 
staffing your store with alert, inter- 
ested, and well-educated junior execu- 
tives? If your personnel department 
reports a scarcity of likely candidates, 
it may be time to take stock of your 
career appeal. What have you to offer 
college graduates who wish to enter the 
business world? Are other industries 
better equipped to attract potential 
executives 7 

A cross section of your fellow retail- 
ers has been asked: Do you have an 
executive training program? What ts 
your approximate hiring wage for 
junior executives? How many hours 
a week do you require them to work? 
Do you offer plans such as group life 
insurance and retirement ? 

In their answers to such questions 
and others, these retailers have shown 
that they are providing opportunities 
and benefits which should appeal to the 
freshman retailer. The original ques- 
tionnaire has been reconstructed so that 
you can easily compare your junior 


executive benefits and opportunities 


na survey of 
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with those recorded by the respondents 
to the survey. 


Purpose and conduct of survey 


The survey was conducted in order 
to develop a yardstick against which 
an individual firm could measure the 
effectiveness of its executive pulling 
power. The mail-questionnaire method 
was employed in cuuecting the data. 
A four-page questionnaire was sent to 
350 large-scale retailing firms includ- 
ing: (1) department and_ specialty 
stores, and (2) other stores, such as 
food, drug, auto accessory, variety, 
and mail order. 

Of the 104 replies received from the 
stores, 96 were used in formulating the 
conclusions. Department and specialty 
stores accounted for 68 per cent of the 
returns, and the other store classifica- 
tion for the remaining 32 per cent. The 
data has been presented in tabular form 
and divided into four parts: (1) Hir- 
ing the Junior Executive, (II) Train- 
ing the Junior Executive, (III) Com- 
pensating the Junior Executive, and 
(IV) Benefiting the Junior Executive. 


State your case 


Retailers may be encouraged by a 
recent study * which indicated that a 
large number of college students pre- 

1 Mason, Jack, and Edward T. Slater, “Retailers, 


It’s Your Move,” Journat or RETAILING, summer 


ac 


+7. 
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ferred careers in retailing over careers 
in other industries. Yet, before stu- 
dents will choose careers in any indus- 
try, they must be assured of certain 
benefits, the most important being train- 
ing programs, job security, and favor- 
able working conditions. 

Industries other than retailing like 
to boast about the big advances they 
have made in the field of executive per- 
sonnel relations, which often over- 
shadow the meager promotional efforts 
of retailers. The “sales talk” by other 
industries has been so forcibly exe- 
cuted that college students are turn- 
ing away from their field of prefer- 
ence. They appear to be unaware of 
the attractive offerings in retailing. 
This attitude was expressed in the low 
rating they gave retailing in two of 
the above essentials—training pro- 
grams and job security. 

The current survey indicates that re- 
tailers are not lagging behind other 
industries in the progression of their 
personnel practices and policies. A 
majority of them report that they have 
well-established training programs de- 
signed specifically for instructing junior 
executives. They offer such benefits as 
Christmas bonuses, paid vacations, 
group life insurance, and retirement 
plans. Discounts to employees on pur- 
chases are also common with progres- 
sive retailers today. 

Now, with the aid of this research 
study, you can take stock of your store’s 
job appeal. As you read through the 
tables, record your own answers to the 
questions in the spaces labelled “your 
store.” 

Put your executive pulling power on 
trial! 


PART I. HIRING THE 
JUNIOR EXECUTIVE 


1. Do you have a junior executive 


training program? * 


Type of Store Yes No 
Department and specialty... 89% 11% 
Cat OS ER eh car ae is 27 
LE ae ee eee &4 16 


* Figures opposite each store in this and all sub 
sequent tables, unless otherwise noted, represent pro- 
portion of stores in group who responded to question. 


} 
/ 


7 : 
Breakdown of department and specialty) 


. 20 f? . lon + ’ 
stores by 1952 sales volume. 


1952 Sales 
($ Millions) 


ZO ANG ANGCN. os ss soak es eees 80 20 
2. a ( a a ee 9] 9 
DRI OVE» 665 5040s oes Kad ee 100 0 


2. If yes, do you hire junior execu- 


tives specificall, for this 


program? 
Type of Store Ve 
Department and specialty... 90% 10% 
RO ERI act os bred Saat 68 32 
Pe rise CRE Rk Gas 83 17 


Breakdown of department and specialty 


a, ie ee ee 
stores by 1952 sales volume. 


1952 Sales 
($ Millions) 


BO and Under... «os. cscs. 90 10 
ADS | 2 (oe re ee ae eR 86 14 
Diem OUET f6:cce6 x bhoeieaws 94 6 


tm BR) BR) 


en 


ive 


1% 
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3. How do you recruit these junior executives? + 


Scree n 


Recruit Personnel 
through from 
Interviews Interviews Literature Within 
; at at or Organiza- 
Type of Store College Store Brochures tion 
Department and specialty.... 94% 89% 30% 98% 
SNE oo sis rs 55 oe oR eee o 71 64 50 86 
See Coe rere 88 82 34 94 
Your store .........0csce0. ~- — - - 


} Figures in this table and all subsequent tables similarly identified do not total 100 per cent since some 


} 


stories indicated more than one choice. 


Breakdown of department and specialty stores by 1952 sales volume. 


1952 Sales 
($ Millions) 


FO ONG) GHGED. 6. ok ckacce cvs 89 89 17 100 
Bn es ssw biane RwR ee wee 94 83 44 100 
ec a ee 100 94 29 88 


4. What are your peak months for hiring junior executives? 


Type of Store Jan Feb. Mar. Apr. May June Juiy Au Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Department and specialty. 6% 8% 8% 10% 12% 27% 9% 7% 10% 1% 0% 2% 
MREHOE Wiasicstwas se deale es 4 24 7 14 11 gl 1] S 4 1 () 0 
PEE eRe ea Ce i © 6 1] 8 11 12 26 Y 6 9 ] 0 1 
MOGE BOLO .4.. 66.56 sess — — - 


5. What is the educational background of your present junior executive 


trainees? 
High Some College Advanced 
Type of Store School College Degree Degree 
Department and specialty.... 17% 13% 62% 8% 
EIEN, een asp eas ek ES 46 19 33 2 
PE a no oS Et Peed bel 29 18 48 5 
MOUP BUONO 6654 66565 s. 008 0% — - - - 


Breakdown of department and specialty stores by 1952 sales volume. 


1952 Sales 
($ Millions) 


I 29 24 35 12 
CO ne a ee er ree 32 19 50 8 
SCE e's Ge a ae are ee 10 14 Je 4 


The typical respondent store has a views at place of employment, and 


junior executive training program and (3) screening personnel from within 
the organization. Our survey shows 


recruits junior executives through 
that the department and specialty stores 


(1) interviews at college, (2) inter- 
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mainly hire college graduates for their 
junior executive programs. This would 
seem to correlate with the extensive 
hiring done in the graduation month of 
June, with the months preceding grad- 
uation, May and April, taking second 
and third positions. 

The stores grouped under the “other” 
classification appear to be less definite 


PART II. TRAINING 


6. What training methods do you 


Type of Store On 
Department and specialty.................. 
SRE ere as ck Gh ube Ns Sako sss She ua eens 
Ne ik Gta ee xO ed cia ark aie paces id tae aia wa 


IR Pe ree or Pe Bd a 8 baci eee 


in their selection of candidates for 
junior executive training. Only 68 per 
cent of the “other” stores, compared 
to 90 per cent of the department and 
specialty stores, hire junior executives 
specifically for their executive training 
programs. “Other” stores prefer to hire 
February is 


high-school graduates. 


their peak month for hiring. 


THE JUNIOR EXECUTIVE 
use in your junior executive program? 


Combination 
of On-the-Job 


-the-Job Classroom and Classroom 
15% 3% 82% 
50 5 45 
25 4 71 


Breakdown of department and specialty stores by 1952 sales volume. 


1952 Sales 
($ Millions) 
Pid EE UIOIE rere es ee Urals sioniee wth e kas 


vet 01 ES as a a a a 
ee eR SEO ee ee ere 


7. What is the length of your 
junior executive program? 


(Length of Program in Months) 


Type of Store Average Range 
Department and specialty.. 10 3-60 
LE: - Soa iacer ens seeses 24 6-72 
|| SOS resi ere ae ee eee 10 3-72 
Your store .............. ~~ -— 


The retailers reached by our survey 
seem to feel that a combination of on- 
the-job and classroom instruction is the 
most up-to-date and practical method 
of training potential executives. 

The length of the training period 
varies widely between the two classifi- 
cations. “Other” stores give twenty- 


20 = 80 
10 10 80 
17 — 83 


Breakdown of department and specialty 


» spe far 52 enloe arnlusaso 
stores DY 1952 Sales volume. 


1952 Sales 
($ Millions) 
PO ANG UNGET ies ook ag sewn 10 6-48 
ASS cole | Oe ema er eee Le 3-60 
Ob YG OVEL voce siccsescees 9 6-60 


four months as the average length of 
their training programs, while most 
department and specialty stores allow 
only ten months of training. 

The two groups attack the problem 
of training differently ; “other” stores 
advocate longer training programs and 
considerably more on-the-job training 
than do department and specialty stores. 


tn DO 


for 


er 
‘ed 
nd 


ng 
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PART IIIf. COMPENSATING THE JUNIOR EXECUTIVE 


8. What is your approximate hiring wage per week for 


junior executive trainees: 


Type of Store Under $50 
Department and specialty...... 27% 
REE 64 ca ore's SAR MAT RGSS 10 
ees, eee Oe 
BE POO ass oka eee eee eee -— 


? 


$51-$55 $56-60 $61-70 $71 and Over 
30% 22% 16% 5% 
14 18 41 17 
25 21 24 8 


Breakdown of department and specialty stores by 1952 sales volume. 


1952 Sales 
($ Millions) 


Oe a i 35 
RUURR rtnicclactp ae kbar 35 
SANE OE so ca caaw mean saw 6 


9. Do you give additional compen- 


sation for a working week of 


more than 40 hours? 


Type of Store Yes No 
Department and specialty... 48% 52% 
OME Se oy aati ue ae 17 83 
PE Crikey as Sew nin Oeaa 38 62 
Your store ............... — — 


Breakdown of department and specialty 


stores by 1952 sales volume. 


y 


1952 Sales 


($ Millions) 

BU ANG “UNGE?. odes o5548%s 48 52 
AY A cece Ck sow eenees 39 61 
PP BUOVED Nos ainsi ek ss 56 44 


43 17 5 0 
13 30 13 9 
35 18 35 6 


10. If yes, what is this additional 


compensation? 
Extra 
Additional Time 
Type of Store Pay Off 
Department and specialty... 75% 25% 
CF ao iirc whic See ee eee 100 _- 
ay oa cents o aArer eEG 86 14 
Your store ............... _- — 


Breakdown of department and specialty 
stores by 1952 sales volume. 


1952 Sales 
($ Millions) 


0 Sa 9] 9 
jig | ae ee F &9 11 
OE IT OUEE seis o's warscae aw 70 30 


11. How many days per week do you require your junior executives to work? 


Type of Store 5-Day Week 


Department and specialty.... 38% 


pe eee cee ene 30 
PREC BG wu isisiaa aiuto 36 
Your store ................ — 
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Alternate 


5- and 6- 
6-Day Week Day Week Other 
18% 23% 21% 
27 13 30 
21 20 23 
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1952 $a les v’ } 


Breakdown of department and specialty stores by 


1952 Sales 


($ Millions) 
Py a PINGEE. Soca ss sews aes 36 12 28 24 
Ue UP Se ee ae eee SP 39 30 5 26 
of 2 Ser eee 39 1] 39 11 
12. How many hours per week do your junior executives work? 
40 Hours 41 to 44 15 to 48 Over 
Type of Store and Under Hours Hours 48 Hour 
Department and specialty.... 45% 21% 24% 10% 
MED Noo sbncan neces semeies 21 21 52 6 
PF av kG tos sews steels ls 37 21 33 9 
COME BION oi iciccisee sees -- - — 
Breakdown of department and specialty stores 1952 sales volume 
195 Sales 
($ M ns) 
BRING AIO 5 occ ise eke 00 42 21 25 12 
PEON OO aa hese ak cease n es 52 22 13 13 
BE ONEL ss 60a <b Gaweaas 40 0) 40 0 ( 
Stores do not seem to agree on a time. However, “other” stores require 
uniform hiring salary. Half of the their junior executives to work longer 


department and specialty stores pay hours, so the two groups may average 


beginning salaries of fifty to sixty approximately the same hourly wage. 


a 


dollars a week, and give additional Stores record different policies as to the 


number of days a junior executive 1s 
A slight majority 


compensation for further hours worked. 
“Other” 
starting wage but do not pay for over- has established a five-day week. 


stores have a much higher required to work. 


PART IV. BENEFITING 
THE JUNIOR EXECUTIVE 





13. Do you give your junior execu- Breakdown of department and special 
tive any form of compensation ee ee oe ee 
€ 19 Sa 
other than salary? ($ Will 
Uc cs (a a ee 38 62 
Twp # \bone Ve : A . 
. “oe 1 to 50 45 55 
Department and specialty... 44% 56% 3 re ae ee OP aa a e - 
Other Q> 18 SAU AGEN cid Sie wie screenees 50 50 
| EO eee Ore or are tre 56 44 
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give? 7 


14. If yes, what are the forms of compensation you 


Increments 
: Based on 
; Profit Sales Length of 
Type of Stor Sharing Bonus Service Other 
Department and specialty.... 35% 50% 15% 26% 
bi . 
ee Pe eee eee 56 48 16 12 
15 20 


Es: eva toia a> 80 ehelaré-ee wanes 44 49 


eee eee ee — 
Breakdown of department and specialty stores 1952 sales volume. 
1952 Sales 
($ Millions) 
BO IME AEE isin siciwiaws.s bless 29 35 21 21 
CNIS ee 45 64 18 27 
eT SM OUCE . os cacdscncwreee% 33 56 : 33 


15. Do you give discounts on 16. Do you have a paid vacation 
? plan for your junior executives? 


purchases: 

Tryp »f Store Ves No Type £ Stor, Ves A 
Department and specialty... 73% 27% Department and specialty. ..100% O% 
ROUEN WreiG weinisiaiy epi eel eee 66 34 IEE ets ek es sino keg ae aie 100 0 
PURER AN a 45ers o elaliong Oa a ee 71 29 7 | RENN OH aOR Pe ee 100 0 
Oe. a ae - : ONO. so Sita ve cede = 

Breakdown of department and specia Breakdown of department and spectalt 
92 volume stores by 1952 sales volume. 


stores Dy 1952 sales 
1952 Sales 


1952 Sales 
($ Millions) ($M aa 
PO Glia GOR... ck vc ocese scan 100 0 fe ab a 100 0 
Zi TO 90.02. Sete ra 64 36 PESO ee PO's se Ninten ob 100 0 
50) 50 SP a OVER CEs scenes 100 0 


17. Do you have a hospital and 
> | aft /, ‘trent a / >t t 114 


surgical plan? Breakdown lepartment and special 
~# “2¢ } 7 &9? j J 
STOrEeS t LV¥JIe SaAiecs ume 
tore } No sities 
Department and specialty 94% 6% ($ Millions) 
MON Gore ein tie Ree Os 87 13 20 and under..... salon teats 92 8 
Re ae 92 g ee 96 4 
if 5] d Ee cece s 04 e6 oew Ge 94 6 


Department and specialty 36% 30% 34% 
4 24 52 
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Breakdown of department and specialty stores by 1952 


1952 Sales 
($ Millions) 





] } 


Sales voiume., 


PP IMINSNIOD: 5.2556 Geb bes asa kbasases cad 50 4 36 
PACS ID Ls 65). GGSSsicruS eh oekes iow daeaes 23 4 36 
Be eT soa oa Fass se ees kaa sds babies 35 35 30 
19. Do you have a group life Breakdown of department and specialty 
insurance plan? stores 1952 sales volume. 

Type of Store Yes No (§ Millions) li 
Department and specialty... 68% 32% 20 and under.........cecece 62 38 m 
. s250kes¥arnspeeicrns 97 3 a eres 78 22 " 
AM eevee veneer eee ee eeeees 77 23 DP BER OVER s5 66 cacaews wer 61 39 em 
Ce. -- — is 

a 
to 
20. If yes, how is it supported? in 
Supp »rted by "+ 
Both Store al 
; Supported by Supported by and in 
Type of Store Employee Store Employee 
Department and specialty................ 7% 36% 57% m 
RE eee etree eG a wh Aaah a Oem 0 21 79 pl 
Pee aca hea Nee Sere Sich \vinakibigs eae 4 30 66 
NII ots eGR na PS bes sce vce --- -— —_ 
WwW 
Breakdown of department and specialty stores by 1952 sales volume. is 
1952 Sales " 
($ Millions) CC 
PRMD Sars eke Shwe hisaeue ond eae 7 20 13 be 
SUMAN ND de ee a to ee a a 0 61 39 T 
MIEN cea S oeen a ob ky kis 6 divans 18 18 64 
bt 
21. Do you have a retirement plan? Breakdown of department and specialty stores sa 
: by 1952 sales volume. re 

Type of Store Yes No 1952 Sales : 
Department and specialty... 68% 32% ($ Millions) Sl 
SEER? Sea Re Sin Kanon een 69 31 Por ane WIELD. bis cieenaases 50 50 m 
PR ae ied is bres Sel ect a aN 68 32 <A Oe | ee 50 50 st 
a — — BERG OVET N s586.5 635 Ceew ses 83 17 br 

m 
22. If ves, how is it supported? " 
Supported by Supported by pporte th 

Type of Store Employee Store Both Sa 
Department and specialty............ 3% 70% 27% ta 
ass chedhsgsiceakivicksscenuni 0 50 50 . 
be eid esc othnta Nandan citkwews 2 64 34 
ED Rs es Art eee - -- St 

re 


Averaging Markup by Alligation 


Justin E. Hills 


Instructor of Mathematics 


and 


John W. Ernest 
Instructor of Merchandising 


Los Angeles City College 


Setting up and maintaining price 
lines and holding to a satisfactory initial 
markup on these price lines constitutes 
sound buying practice for any retailer. 
For instance, the grouping of items into 
a few carefully devised price lines helps 
to eliminate a great deal of confusion 
in the mind of the average customer 
and speeds up the sales process by mak- 
ing it possible for salespeople to locate 
merchandise more readily and to ex- 
plain merchandise values. 

An 


when a 


acute problem arises, however, 
retailer to establish 
price lines. As a case in point, there 


decides 


may be only one satisfactory wholesale 
cost available, and this single cost must 
be fitted into several retail price lines. 
This is often the problem of ‘‘job lot” 
buying. 

Again, several satisfactory whole- 
sale prices may be available and the 
retailer may desire to place them in a 
single retail price line. Specifically, he 
may that 
styles in each wholesale line would help 
He 


may reject the remaining styles or pat- 


decide certain patterns or 


build his single retail price line. 


terns and concentrate his buying on 
these few, although the lowest whole- 
sale price would enable him to main- 
tain more than his necessary markup. 
He may feel that he cannot obtain a 
sufficient number of items to make the 
retail line look attractive. On the other 


4 
4 
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hand, the higher wholesale lines have 
patterns and styles that would definitely 
enhance the value of his retail price 
line. Naturally, he realizes that he will 
not be able to put as many of these 
higher cost items into his retail price 
line as he would like, but he does want 
to use as many as possible. 


Traditional methods of averaging 
markup 


Let us see just how a buyer could 
solve this problem. For example, a 
buyer wants to build a reputation for 
his $20 price line of dresses. The ini- 
tial markup for this line is 40 per cent. 
He has that 
has dresses at a cost of $10 that could 
be satisfactorily priced at $20. How- 
ever, there aren’t enough styles and 
patterns in this line to offer the values 
that the retailer wants to provide. An- 
other line may be obtained that will 


discovered a _ resource 


offer excellent values and, in fact, will 
enhance the reputation of the $20 price 
line. However, the cost of $15 would 
not provide a satisfactory markup. The 
retailer must determine in what pro- 
portions to put both wholesale costs 
into his $20 price line. 

The common solution to this problem 
has been to find the amount of money 
that is made and lost on the respective 
wholesales, and then reverse the order 
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of buying in order to offset the loss. 


Cost1 Cost 2 
Average cost of item selling 
at $20 with a markup of 
uh da eo | a $12 $12 
PUM OSL. cdo eos ida becenwe 10 15 


Difference between average 


and actual costs........... +$2 —$3 

Reversing the differences and 
Uh a a ee K 2 
a's = 6 


Thus, according to this solution, the 
retailer would put three of the $10 
dresses and two of the $15 dresses into 
the $20 price line. 

sut what happens when we have 
three wholesale price lines and desire 
to place the three wholesale items into 
our retail price line in the proper pro- 
portion? The problem now is: 


Average cost of item selling at $20 with a 


es es: a a 
RS Ure NN tee ek: eat 


j 


Difference between average and actual cost... 


We cannot reverse the order as was 
done before. In practice, when a re- 
tailer is confronted with this situation, 
lv 


he resorts to guesswork or tries to re 
on his own good judgment to determine 
the proper proportions to place in his 
price line. 

The question arises, “Why can't such 
a problem be solved readily using si- 
multaneous equations?’ When there 
are only two items, such a method can 
be used; but it is a much longer 
method. When there are three or more 
items, one would have only two equa- 


tions with three or more unknowns. 


Such a pair of equations must be solved 
by trial. Here is an explanation of how 
this difficulty (solving by trial) can be 


quickly overcome. 


The alligation method—a simple 
solution 


A simple method to solve problems 
with three or more wholesale items is 
based on the method of compounding 
ingredients called alligation (Latin— 
alligare, to bind to, to tie up). Alliga- 
tion may be called the Rule of Mixture 
because it teaches how to mix ingredi- 
ents according to any intent or design. 

Two procedures are shown which 
make use of the alligation method. The 
second procedure, often called the “link 


method,” will be stressed. 


markup of 


Cost 1 ( ¢ t 
cages $12 $12 $12 
commons 10 13 ] 
AN ae $ 2 —$ ] —$ 3 

T VHOLESALES; ( 4 


First procedure: 


Average cost of item selling 
a a : 
at $20 with a markup of 
4090 of retail. ..66ciss.. $12 $12 
é = 
metas (Onet ecu gat en xx 10 15 
Difference between Q 
, nq Pe 
and pues COGE. GSia es » 2 —S 3 
’ “ b| 
Reversing t ere es 
multi 3 2 
¢ ¢ ¢ 
Since +S$6—S6=0, and since 2+3 
- 9 ° 1] : . sah x7] ] 
5, 25 of all the items bought will 


Somat few BOG nan 3 cf all 1e 
wholesale for $25 and - O] all the 


items bought will wholesale for $10. 


ed 
WwW 


be 


le 
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Second pre cedu re. 


In this procedure the average cost, Note that the differences are auto- 
$12, is placed between the actual costs* matically reversed; i.¢e., the difference 
and the differences are obtained: between $10 and $12 is placed under 

Cost 1 Cost 2 $15 and the difference between $12 and 
Average cost of item selling ' $15 is placed under $10. Plus and 
at $20 with a markup of minus signs are ignored in this pro- 

Se) aa 2) a $12 
Actual cost ......... wm $15 cedure. 

! ! Again the result is that three dresses 
7 at the $10 wholesale price would be 
. purchased for each two at the $15 

3 — wholesale price. 


THREE WHOLESALES; ONE RETAIL 


First procedure: ont pont Cost 3 
Average cost of item selling at $20 with a markup of 
Rs a eit ta nao. plaice emacaaloS $12 $12 $12 
PRIOR rete ic hak sale a ok a igid seas we ww een PR eee 10 13 15 
Difference between average and actual costs........... +$ 2 —$ 1 —$ 3 
One possible set of multipliers is 2 ences between the average and actual 
and 1 and 1, since the sum of their costs, is zero. That is: 
products times the respective differ- 
Cost 1 Cost 2 Cost 3 
Difference between average and actual costs........... +$2 —$ —$3 
2 1 


Then we would have the form: bars go between two prices where one 
Cost 1 Cost 2 Cost 3 is less than, and one is greater than the 
$10 $13 $15 average cost. That is, for two costs 
? . 1 . 1 - 
ane Pad & we have only one bar, and for three 
Since 2+1+1=4, % or % of the costs we have two bars. In this second 
items would have the wholesale price procedure the 1 and 3 had to be added 
Second procedure: , ' C Cost 3 
Average cost of item selling at $20 with a markup of 
Pe PCEMERIS wits VRIES eal neha vb Son nee wee ey ew $12 
ee eo 6 ne Ta ae aor eo PR peat g es $10 $13 $15 
t ' ! 


of $10, 4 of the items would have the —cammecmees macneaanmemeit 
wholesale price of $13, and % of the 
items would have the wholesale price 
of $15. or 

Note carefully that the horizontal 2:1:1 
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| 
kT . . ' 
together to get the number that goes [here are many other ratio combina- 
under $10. tions that would work just as well as 
Another possible set of multipliers those already presented. An interest- 
can be found easily. For example, since ing one is: 
1:2 can be written 2: 4, 
0 4 12 
Cost 1 Cost 2 Cost 3 ( 4 
Actual cost ..... $10 $13 $15 ig —— —— 
2 + 4 12 : 12 ; 4 
3 2 or 
ee Ta | 
aa: » 3 re ii ae : 
hus it is possible to choose the most 
If these ratio numbers are used in- ideal combination, depending on the 
stead of 2: 1:1 in the first procedure, variables that must be considered in 
the sum of the products is still zero: any specific situation. 
Cost 1 Cost 2 Cost 3 
Difference between average actual costs............... +$ 2 —$l —$3 
5 4 2 
+-$10 —$4 —$6 —0 


MORE THAN THREE WHOLESALES; ONE RETAIL 


There are an infinite number of pos- costs of $2, $2.25, $2.60, and $2.80, 
sible ratio combinations that can be and an average cost of $2.50. By the 
found and used. Consider four actual link method: 

Cost 1 Cost 2 Cost 3 Cost 4 
SE ee er nee eee $2.50 
ee ee ere ere $2.00 $2.25 $2.60 $2.80 
( ' { 
0.10 0.25 ' 
! ! 
0.10 0.50 ' 
' 0.30 0.25 
! { 
0.30 0.50 
0.40 0.40 0.75 0.75 
or 
Cost 1 Cost 2 Cost 3 Cost 4 
PERN akon Ss bandnwassssaeebewnk $2.00 $2.25 $2.60 $2.80 
2 5 
1 : 5 
6 : 5 
3 5 
+ 8 10 10 
or 
2:4:525 


(Continued on page 194) 
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The Response to Trading 
Stamp Plans 


Arthur Kroeger 


Associate Professor of Marketing, Graduate School of Business, Stanford University 


Many kinds of stores have been 
using trading stamp plans in an effort 
to increase trade. The steadily growing 
interest in such plans brings up an im- 
portant question—do customers re- 
spond to trading stamp plans? 

In order to answer this question for 
one shopping area, a consumer survey 
was made in Menlo Park, California, 
a city with a population of about 23,000. 
Although the sample was necessarily 
limited, the results may provide valu- 
able information for other merchants 
interested in premium stamp plans. 


Conduct of survey 


The study was made, under the direc- 
tion of the author, by graduate students 
in a course in market research. The 
major purposes of the study were: 
(1) to determine the percentage of 
families in the trading area who col- 
lected Sperry & Hutchinson Green 
Stamps; (2) to determine how many 
people trading in stores using the 
S & H stamp plan actually collected 
S & H stamps; and (3) to determine, 
if possible, the extent to which the 
patronage of these people was influ- 
enced by the use of S & H stamps. 

The study was limited to the S & H 
Green Stamp plan because it was the 
only one in active use in the survey 
city, although other stamp plans were 
being used to a limited extent in several 
nearby towns. The survey was made 
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during late April and early May, 1953. 
Interviews were conducted with 738 
families at their homes. Street inter- 
views were held with 410 adults who 
had just completed a shopping visit to 
one of the stores using the S & H 
stamp plan. In the city, twelve stores 
use the plan. Stores represented in- 
clude: bakery, dry cleaner, grocery, 
hardware, launderette, men’s apparel 
shop, nursery, drug store, service sta- 
tion, shoe repair shop, variety, and 
women’s shop. 

To minimize bias, interviewers in 
the home survey stated that they were 
making a study of shopping habits in 
the trading area. During the interview 
they showed the interviewees a card on 
which were affixed four different pre- 
mium stamps used in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area (among them the S & H 
Green Stamp). Interviewees were then 
asked if they, or anyone in their house- 
hold, traded at establishments that 
offered any of the trading stamps dis- 
played. It is believed that this method 
of presentation lessened the chance for 
an upward bias, because the inter- 
viewees did not realize that the study 
primarily concerned S & H stamps. 


Findings—home interviews 


The first part of the study was de- 
signed to answer the question, “What 
per cent of people in the trading area 
collected S & H Green Stamps?” Re- 
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sults showed that 53 per cent of the 


households interviewed save S & H 
stamps. The percentage was quite un1- 
form for people in the low, lower- 
middle, and upper-middle income 
brackets. However, it was significantly 
lower for people in the high income 
bracket. Only 35 per cent of them 
stated that they save S & H stamps. 


TABLE I 


“Do you or does a member of your 
family save these (S & H) 
stamps?” * 


Income Yes 
Rn cs elie eid, OR OE ou any 59% 
oS ba a a a ae 54 
SA NNR a 5a (chat iss Kano NS ida 5) 56 
1 CTS, GASP at ES get hs a a eae 35 
MUR Sere ae ee ee as eae ee 0S 


* Percentages based on 738 home interviews. 


This would indicate that the high 
Pa) 


income group was not so susceptible to 
the influence of the trading stamps. (It 
should be noted that the interviewers 
observed considerable reluctance on the 
part of high income respondents to 
answer questions regarding S & H 
stamps. Such reticence to ‘admit’ 
being influenced by stamp plans may 
have led to a downward bias in the 
figures for the high income groups. 
Of the interviewees who saved 
S & H stamps, 28 per cent said they 
started trading at one or more stores 
because they offered the premium 
stamps. This number represents 15 
per cent of all the people interviewed 
in the area, which would indicate the 
fairly strong drawing power of the 
stamps. Here again, the variation 
among the low (27 per cent), lower- 
middle (28 per cent). and upper- 
middle (31 per cent) income groups is 


slight. However, the affirmative re- 


sponse was only 15 per cent for mem- 
bers of the high income group. (In 
this instance, the interviewers were of 
the opinion that low income group an- 
swers may have been somewhat biased, 
because some of the respondents in 
this group appeared hesitant about 
“admitting” that they began to trade at 
stores primarily because of the stamp 
plan. The interviewees definitely felt 
the middle-income groups were most 
candid and free in their responses to 
these questions regarding the premium 
stamp programs ). 

The distribution of stamp plan in- 
fluence according to type of store varies 
considerably, as evidenced by the re- 
plies given in Table II. Since people 
who started trading at stores because 
they offered stamps sometimes named 
more than one specific store, a total of 
166 new accounts may be attributed to 
the stamp plan. A breakdown of this 


figure by store type is given in Table IT. 


TABLE Il 


**At which stores did you start trad- 
ing because they give stamps?” * 


Store Named 


eR oA ares orc rae reps ere See 9 
COE SR War ane en a a a etre 18 
RN as. cies GL wares ce eae ae aoe 30 
RR sce ale ald Sa eat ane ee eae 10 
Launderette .... eee a ee 0 
Bees ORE 2 wo aca ube Pie eats ] 
PT aay bic ye vk Payee Lees 8 
eC hn oe er a ee 25 
SOTWECE GIGHION 56cic~ 6c cceacedes Josh oo 
PO MEDAN 5 .iky sb sinew ec vas sae es 6 
Variety ........ ee a naiaare aoa 6 
RRM Ss) SINIDY oc oy doe ka. be ee ee 13 
Pe oes 9 Ss Bag ae Stes a A ees ae 166 

* These pe ages are based the 107 home 

s d wi I started trad stores be 

se the Fe st Ss 
(¢ tinued on page 192) 
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Customer Versus Colleague Ties 
Among Retail Furriers 


Louis Kriesberg 


Department of Sociology, Columbia University 


In every occupational group mem- 
bers exhibit differing degrees of soli- 
darity with their colleagues. One meas- 
ure of this solidarity is informal social 
relations. Such contacts develop com- 
mon ways of defining occupational 
tasks and a sense of group identity. It 
is through these contacts that informal 
Thus the 


social control is exercised. 


degree and nature of informal social 


relations among colleagues is_inter- 
woven with occupational solidarity and 


group cohesion. 


Case study of retail furriers 


Some of the factors which influence 
the strength of such colleague ties have 
been investigated in a case study in 
which fifty retail furriers, chosen at 
random from the Chicago classified 
telephone directory, were interviewed. 
A retail furrier is defined as an indi- 
vidual who is owner or part owner of a 
retail fur business in which two thirds 
or more of the gross revenue comes 
from the sale, repair, or servicing of 
fur garments, these services being per- 
formed directly for the fur user. Ap- 
proximately 540 fur establishments met 
this definition in Chicago in 1949, 

The analysis of retail furriers fo- 
cuses on the factor of competing ties. 
In some occupations social relations 
with superiors, subordinates, and cus- 


* I am indebted to Professor Everett C. Hughes of 


The University of Chicago for his suggestions in the 
paration of this report. 
y* <a) 
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tomers or clients may limit the develop- 
ment of colleague ties. It is suggested 
that customer ties with furriers suc- 
cessfully compete with colleague ties 
and limit the significance of the latter 
to the The 


furrier-customer tie will be examined 


furriers. nature of the 
in order to understand how it could 
limit colleague ties. To test whether it 
does in fact, the degree of informal 
social relations among furriers having 
ties will be 


stronger customer com- 


pared with those having weaker ties. 


Finally, other factors affecting col- 
league relations will be considered and 
the trends of those factors will be 


discussed. 


The furrier-customer tie 


The bond between the furrier and 
the customer has usually been close. 
It is difficult to evaluate the quality of a 
fur piece and often to identify a pelt 
correctly. The average woman 
unqualified to judge such an important 


feels 
item as workmanship. At the same 
time, the relatively high cost of furs 
increases the necessity of purchasing 
with care. As a result, the customer 
has to rely upon the furrier and his 
expert knowledge ; she has to have con- 
fidence in him. If a coat is made to 


order, her confidence in the furrier 
must be even greater because she does 
not see the article she is contracting to 


buy. This tradition of custom buying, 
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as well as the intrinsic difficulty in 
evaluating furs, has made the customer 
feel dependent upon the furrier. 

The furrier has felt this dependence 
and believes that his customers’ con- 
fidence in him is necessary for his busi- 
ness survival and growth. Confidence 
will grow on the basis of satisfactory 
business transactions over many years, 
but it is often established and main- 
tained by a personal liking. The cus- 
tomer feels that there is something 
about the furrier she can trust; there- 
fore the furrier believes that he must 
sell himself as well as his furs. His 
personality will please some and dis- 
please others. His business depends on 
those he pleases. The furrier must 
achieve strong personal ties with his 
customers through his own efforts and 
personality. 

In this situation the furrier’s col- 
leagues have relatively little importance 
to him, and they hold few sanctions by 
which they can control him. The 
strength of the ties between the cus- 
tomer and the furrier limits the influ- 
ence the furriers may have upon each 
other. 

This conclusion can partially be 
tested by determining whether or not 
furriers with more personal customer- 
furrier relations have greater or lesser 
social contact with their colleagues. 

Although customer relations are im- 
portant for all furriers, they assume 
different forms for particular furriers. 
To understand this statement it is nec- 
essary to examine some recent changes 
in the retail fur trade. 

Before 1930 most fur coats were 
custom-made by artisan-businessmen. 
Coats were expensive, and therefore 
the market was limited. Fur fashions 


changed little over the years. Gradu- 
ally improvements in the procurement 
and processing of pelts and increased 
efficiency in the manufacturing of fur 
coats produced ready-made coats at 
considerably less cost than the custom- 
made garments. Fur coats were 
brought within the reach of new seg- 
ments of the population. Consumers 
had already established the habit of 
buying ready-made clothes; conse- 
quently, the inexpensive ready-made 
fur coats quickly found a mass market. 

Some retail furriers continue in the 
old artisan pattern as custom furriers, 
but others sell ready-made coats as 
merchant furriers. Still others have 
been able, as a result of the new market 
situation, to expand their operations to 
become business furriers." 

Associated with these types of retail 
furriers are three types of customer- 
furrier relations. For many furriers, 
particularly the custom furriers, the 
relationship remains much as previ- 
ously described. The relations are 
“personal”; they are informal and 
marked by feelings of loyalty and trust 
to such an extent that the furriers feel 
secure about keeping their customers. 
One furrier said, “With a running 
trade (nonrecommended customers) 
you have to sell them every time they 
come in—you have to be a salesman. 
Our customers come in, throw a coat 
on the table, and tell us to fix it and 
charge whatever it costs. That couldn’t 
happen with a running trade. I guess I 
like it this way ; it’s easier.” 

In the second group of furriers the 


customer relationship is “semi-per- 


1 For a discussion of these types of furriers, see 
Louis Kriesberg, “‘The Retail Furrier: Concepts of 
Security and Success,” The American Journal of 


Sociology, March 1952. 
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sonal” ; the stability of the relationship 
and the customer’s dependence on the 
furrier is less. Among the customers 
of these furriers are the new con- 
sumers of the expanded fur market. 
These customers, purchasers of ready- 
made fur coats, have different experi- 
ences and values than the customers 
previously described. Their experience 
has been with ready-made clothing and 
they are more interested in price and 
style than in quality. Style and price 
are characteristics about which the cus- 
tomer can develop considerable knowl- 
edge through shopping and comparing. 
This knowledge weakens her depend- 
ence upon the furrier. Shopping at 
many fur stores also weakens her ties 
with any single furrier. 

Among the third group of furriers 
the closeness of the furrier-customer 
relationship is even weaker ; it is “im- 
personal.” This is especially true among 
business furriers, who must have a 
large number of customers to maintain 
their businesses. The necessity for 
many customers lessens the importance 
of a single one. The larger number of 
customers makes it impossible for the 
furrier to maintain the same intimacy 
with each customer possible in smaller 
businesses. Customers have a sense of 
confidence, not so much in the furrier 
and his personality, but in the fur shop 
itself. Confidence is based on the con- 
viction that the establishment is reput- 
able and will stand in back of its 
merchandise. 

The depersonalization of the furrier- 
customer relationship, resulting from a 
larger number of customers and the 
different values of the customers of the 
new mass market, is described by two 


furriers: 
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“The fur business isn’t as personalized now 
as it used to be. Customers don’t insist on 
seeing my brother or me—they expect to be 
taken care of by a salesgirl. Even people who 
are recommended, they’ll want to be waited 
on by the salespeople. I think sometimes they 
like it better. If they come in and ask for 
Mr. ———— and they tell me Mrs. So and So 
sent them, they feel it’s harder to walk out 
if they don’t see anything they like.” 

“Fifty per cent of the customers know just 
what they wart. for example, they want a 
black coat—a Persian. You show them one. 
‘How much? tiey ask. ‘695,’ you say. You 
show them another and another and another. 
Then they'll say, ‘That’s beautiful ; how much 
is that one’ ‘485,’ you say. ‘I'll take it,’ she 
says, ‘and that’s it. It’s like the A & P; the 
customer comes in and says, ‘I want a can of 
corn, not that brand, but this brand.’ ” 


The colleague tie 


Having distinguished types of cus- 
tomer relations, we must consider the 
degree of informal social contact among 
the furrier and his colleagues.2 Then 
it will be possible to note the extent of 
the relationship between the two. 

About 20 per cent of the sample have 
“considerable contact” with other fur- 
riers. They frequently have lunch to- 
gether and associate as close friends. 
This informal contact is facilitated by 
the fact that many of the furriers are 
concentrated in a few buildings in the 
central business district. 

A majority (60 per cent) of the 
furriers have “little contact” with their 
colleagues. They occasionally speak to 
each other, but primarily in connection 
with business matters. Even a furrier 
in a central business building may say, 
“I don’t gossip; it gets you into mis- 


2 Classification was based on the furriers’ responses 
to the following questions: What line (occupation, 
business) are your closest friends in? Do you have 
any close friends or relatives in the fur business? 
Do you ever get together with other furriers? On 
what occasion? How frequently? 
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chief.” They do not have other fur- 
riers among their close friends. “You 
don't associate with your own competi- 
tors. We're friends, but not to eat and 
drink with; after all, you go out and 
you want to make friends so you can 
do more business.” 

Another 20 per cent of the furriers 
are more extreme and have almost “no 
contact” with other furriers. This iso- 
lation is sometimes buttressed by mis- 
trust. “If you have much to do with 
others in the same business you'll get 
into trouble, and besides, other furriers 
won't tell you anything that will help 
you.” * 


The relationship between — cus- 


tomer and colleague ties 
We can now test the possibility that 
customer ties successfully compete with 


colleague ties. As Table I indicates, 
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sition is the assumption that there are 
forces which draw furriers together 
when contrary factors are weakened. 
But perhaps there are other factors, 
themselves increasing informal  col- 
league contacts, which are to be found 
among those furriers who tend to have 
impersonal relations with their custom- 
ers. Thus not only would factors which 
limit colleague ties be decreased, but 
factors which strengthen them would 
be increased. 

This seems to be the case. Custom 
furriers tend to have personal customer 
relations while the business furriers 
have impersonal relations. The loca- 
tion of business furriters in the cen- 
tral business district to a greater degree 
than custom or merchant furriers, re- 
spectively, facilitates informal  col- 


league contacts. In addition, many of 


TABLE I 


Social Contact with Furrier Colleagues by Types of Customer-Furrier 
Relationships 


Furrier-Customer NV 
RP olaét chia ie + 
Ne»mGeivns ‘ 4 ‘ 
SUMAN Choe eC at. 10% 
PCIE EONIA! 6.6. 64h decks os 2 
Oe | a eae + 
{7 i) 


‘;'' SerTrrererrre ty Caer eTreRee ee eS 


furriers with more personal customer 
relations are less likely to have consid- 
erable informal social contact with their 
colleagues.*| This supports the propo- 
sition that strong customer ties limit 
colleague ties. Underlying the propo- 


8 Concomitant with slight informal relations and 


distrust of other furriers are frequent comments of 





this type: “Ninety per cent of the 





you were a salesman, even 
lamentals of the pelts, » mak 
ts of 1 ey. Some fu sa st tl es W 
i 
* Other possible factors such as < ace 





r religion were not associated significan 


( 
aaaet Contact Total 
26% 2% 4% 
20 4 26 
10 16 30 
56 22 100 


the custom and merchant fur shops 
are largely one-man businesses ; there- 
fore the custom and merchant furriers 
find it more difficult to leave their 
places of business and meet their col- 
leagues socially.’ 
Furthermore, important — conse- 


quences of the impersonal customer 








Building Effective Sales Training 
Programs in Retail Stores 


Daniel Moreines 


Graduate School of Business Administration, New York University 


A blunted point of sales 


A serious problem confronting re- 
tailers today is the inefficiency of retail 
salespeople. This is important because 
good retailing requires good salesman- 


ship. Recent investigation indicates 
that a major reason for losing custom- 
ers is inefficient salespeople. A  sur- 


vey by Fortune’ revealed that sales- 
people today not only sell poorly but 
also frequently discourage customers 
from buying. There is considerable evi- 
reduction in 


dence of a marked em- 


ployee productivity in the last few 
years. Each year poor salesmanship 
adds to the lost sales figures of service 
outlets such as the department store. 
ung can and must be done to 
check this alarming waste. What a pity 
it is that the pivotal point for the whole 
pyramid of marketin; 
the retail salesperson 


blunt ! 


A retailer’s alternatives 


A retail store has two alternatives 
for overcoming this obstacle to better 
“a1 lespec yple or to intro- 


latter sol 


self-service. The ution 
° 1 . o é oT 

might not work tor the best 

of department stores in the 


since one ¢ 


department store, unlike a food chain 
store, is personal service. It might 
eventually result in department stores 
“What's W 
XLVI, J 77 


losing their identity and individuality. 
Experiments with self-service in de- 
partment stores seem to show that cus- 
tomers buy less, buy cheaper merchan- 
dise, and do not trade up. The other 
alternative would be to build effective 
training programs as part of organiza- 
tional planning and control in order to 
increase salespeople’s efficiency, im- 
prove store service, and lead to greater 
profits. Sales training is a money- 
saving tool and can be a practical solu- 
tion to some of management’s most 
vexing problems. 

Historically, progressive retailers 
have been active in developing training 
there is some 


programs. However, 


doubt as to whether or not they have 
kept pace with the times. As in every 
other field, considerable progress has 


New 


individual 


been made in training methods. 
trends in training include 
rather than group training, employee 
training by line supervisors rather than 
members of the training staff, specific 
training where the learner’s role is dy- 


namic, and the more careful selection of 


trainers and trainees. 
progr: 


) 


} ~ 
nexibie, 


Future training 
ims should prove more effective, 
practical, and more fun for 


evervbodv concerned. 


Values of good training 


Training is important to the manu- 
facturer, the retailer, the customer, and 
1 


Sdles- 


the store’s employees. Trained 


mean that fewer sales are lost 
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at the last three feet, after millions of 
dollars and much effort have been spent 
on pre-selling the merchandise. Pro- 
motion through training creates loyalty 
to the organization. Well-trained sales- 
people require less supervision. Im- 
proved personal service builds cus- 
tomer good will. Through training the 
status of a salesperson is enhanced, his 
individual dignity is restored, and his 
personal security is maintained. This 
is true because he is assured of a 
chance for advancement through op- 
portunities to learn his job more 
thoroughly. 

Good training should help employees 
increase their job effectiveness through 
the development of appropriate habits 
of thought, action, skills, knowledge, 
and attitudes. Effective training may 
be defined as that preparation which 
cultivates in an individual the means, 
ambition, and interest that causes him 
to direct his actions toward a desired 
end with enthusiasm. To be fully ef- 
fective any training program must be 
skillfully planned, well organized, and 
carefully controlled. 


Principle of planning 

Planning takes into consideration the 
internal and external needs and prob- 
lems of an organization. The chief 
value of the planning stage is that an 
opportunity is provided to think ahead 
logically and thus prevent future mis- 
takes by carefully weighing alternate 
methods of action. A long-range ob- 
jective prevents programs from being 
so narrowly conceived that immediate 
increases in productivity are their sole 
aim. Good training strategy or philos- 
ophy also considers service as its goal. 
Outstanding service and courtesy can 
become the trademark of a store, 


thereby assuring it a welcome place in 
the minds and pocketbooks of com- 
munity customers. 

Once the objectives of the program 
have been determined, policies must be 
defined for attaining these objectives 
and standards must be set in order to 
measure actual accomplishments. For 
example, a retailer might set as his ob- 
jectives fair levels of wages, hours, and 
working conditions for his employees. 
Again, he might have the objective of 
making his employees feel that they are 
a vital, integral part of the company. 
He should design his training policy 
and program to achieve these specific 
objectives, and set standards to deter- 
mine whether or not he is accomplish- 
ing them. 

To be successful a training program 
has to be an integral part of the com- 
pany’s over-all program and activities. 
Everyone from the top executive down 
must participate and accept the train- 
ing program wholeheartedly. Training 
must be thought of as a continuing 
process. Individual programs should 
also be formulated on a custom-made 
basis. The success of the training pro- 
gram will depend largely on strict ad- 
herence to these fundamental principles. 

Important factors involved in plan- 
ning a training program are time, 
funds, and staff requirements. Total 
training time as well as the length of 
training sessions must be determined. 
Costs will vary with the store’s philos- 


ophy and policies, the competency ot 


management, and the nature of the la- 
bor supply. By ranking training prob- 
lems in order of importance, smoother 


progress can be made. The respon 


Sl- 


bility for the initiation and control of 


1 


the program should be a clearly as- 
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signed function of the training ad- 
ministrator. 

For best results, line supervisors 
should do the actual training. These 
executives and certain other employees, 
known as sponsors, should conduct 
most of the instruction and on-the-job 
training of salespeople. Frequently 
training specialists, such as outside 
schools, agencies, or individual spe- 
cialists, can help in the development of 
a successful program. Executives, such 
as buyers or supervisors, may have to 
be taught how to train others. Influ- 
ential supervisors who try to help em- 
ployees achieve their goals will prob- 
ably have successful results. In short, 
a well-trained sales force also requires 
carefully selected and well-trained su- 
pervisors. The training department 
serves as a staff function. 


Principle of initiation 


The place where training should be- 
gin need not pose any problem. Spe- 
cific departmental difficulties may be 
good indications of the need for train- 
ing. Informal employee opinion polls, 
communications with supervisors, and 
an analysis of performance records of 
salespeople all serve to locate the broad 
areas where training is needed. The 
advantage of getting the facts is that 
once the employees’ point of view is 
known specific training programs may 
be designed which are both informa- 
tive and interesting. Perhaps training 
may be most needed for new employees 
or for increasing the effectiveness of 
present employees. On the other hand, 
the store may need a program to pre- 
pare outstanding employees for pro- 
motion. 

Few programs succeed without the 


} 


acceptance, enthusiasm, and participa- 
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tion of top management. Certainly 
good administrators and good teachers 
are mandatory. If it is necessary to 
sell the idea of a training program to 
top management, it might be well to 
keep in mind the simple formula under- 
lying every sales transaction: attention, 
interest, desire, conviction, action, and 
satisfaction. A simple, practical plan 
which shows how the boss and company 
benefits usually gets attention. With 
anticipated cost, staff, and time require- 
ments known and outlined, backed by 
case histories, and supported with ac- 
tual figures, the interest of even the 
most adamant boss can be aroused. By 
getting the co-operation of others in 
the chain of command, desire for the 
program’s adoption will follow. Putting 
the proposal in writing; suggesting 
means for checking the effectiveness of 
the program ; and getting approval and 
the starting date imply conviction. Sat- 
isfaction will result when all participate 
and periodic results of the program’s 
progress are published. 

A training program should be de- 
signed to include the customer’s point 
of view. The customer wants sales- 
people who are interested in her wants; 
who remember and use her name; who 
are skilled in giving help in terms of 
her needs; and who are alert and well 
groomed. A store should train its sales- 
people to conform to its customer’s 
wants. Marshall Field of Chicago has 
successfully used the service philosc- 
phy of “give the lady what she wants” 
as a basis for planning its training 
programs, as well as for sound mer- 


chandising. 
Types of training activity 


Program content is determined by 
needs of objectives. Specific objectives 
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may include improving customer serv- 
ice, increasing sales productivity, or 
bettering suggestive selling and mer- 
chandising knowledge. The training 
program itself may be classified as 
induction training, orientation, basic 
training, or promotional training. The 
purpose of induction training is usually 
to acquaint the new employee with the 
immediate surroundings in which he is 
to work. At this point much can be 
done to influence the employee’s fu- 
ture attitude and loyalty. Generally 
orientation programs give the new em- 
ployee an understanding of matters 
outside his immediate activities and 
surroundings. Basic training teaches 
new employees to perform their jobs 
from the beginning with the most effec- 
tive methods. A good basic training 
for salespeople might cover such gen- 
eral subjects as knowledge of merchan- 
dise, salesmanship, store system, mer- 
chandising display, and housekeeping. 

The objectives of continuous training 
are to keep regular employees efficient, 
up-to-date, and well-adjusted to their 
jobs. It takes into consideration such 
changing conditions as special sales 
promotions, merchandise innovations, 
and seasonal fluctuations in business. 
This means that the content of the con- 
tinuous training is determined by cur- 
rent training needs and is highly flexi- 
ble. Promotional training programs are 
designed to train for advancement and 
their content is similar to that of the 
basic training programs. The trainees 
who participate in these programs may 
be full-time, part-time, or seasonal em- 
ployees. They may be part of the 
store's selling or nonselling staff, as 
well as the store’s executives. 


Training can effectively correct many 


of management’s problems. It is use- 
ful in situations involving people, re- 
gardless of whether the problem re- 
lates to costs, service, performance, or 
morale. However, it is important to 
keep the program practical. It should 
be “down-to-earth,” simple, and direct. 
It is necessary to plan carefully and 
prepare with diligence. Basic research 
is vital to effective program planning 
and preparation. This includes mak- 
ing a survey of the over-all problem, 
then choosing the best elements for 
attack. Next the situation should be 
analyzed for underlying causes to de- 
termine the actions needed. Finally a 
specific training plan should be de- 
veloped, put into action, and its results 
checked. Proper timing is important 


throughout. 


Principle of performance 


The actual training program itself 1s 
concerned with procedure. Seven log!- 
cal steps which may be followed for 
effective training procedures are: (1) 
collection of data on activities (analysis 
of what must be done to make trainee 
“fit’); (2) division of activities ac- 
cording to type and logical sequence, 
so that coverage leads toward goal 
(continuity); (3) assignment of au 


thority and responsibility to instructors 


to develop trainees through successive 


groups (actual teaching—participation 
method); (4) review of preceding 


group before starting next group (1n- 
termediate elimination) ; (3) final test- 


(6) final elimination accordir 9 Tl 
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Probably the best sequence opera- 
t S tt hing e1 ovees something 
is expressed by Glenn Gardiner’s 1n- 


successfully elsewhere. New training 
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cisive phrase, “Tell ‘em, show ‘em, 


watch ‘em, check ‘em.” ? 

Trends in training techniques are 
nteresting. One of the most note- 
worthy is the recognition, that super- 
visors responsible for training must be 
skilled in human relations as well 
business procedures. There is also an 
increasing emphasis on conference dis- 
cussions rather than lectures in both 
system and_ salesmanship _ training. 
There is wide divergence in the use of 
“sponsors” in training. For example, 
some training departments prepare ex- 
cellent manuals for their sponsors; 
others do nothing in this connection. 
The variety of subjects being covered 
in initial training is wider in scope. In 
addition, the fact that training is a 
continuous process is being increas- 
ingly recognized by top management. 

Training methods are important be- 


cause they affect the rate learning, 


the degree to which learning is re- 
ined, and the extent to which it is 
used. Various training methods are 
available, but only the most suitable 
ones should be chosen. The nature of 
salesmanship depends so much on the 
nature of the product sold that the 


training methods which are effective in 


ne situation might not work in an- 
other. It is probably best to supple- 
ment group training with individual 
— so that the skills of the trainee 

be brought up to the desired level. 


1 


It ré 10t wise to use methods just be- 


~917 hevw Ii L- Boas at aIni 1; 
ause they are liked by the training di- 


rector or because they have been used 


y 
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However, there are principles which 
serve as useful guides to intelligent 
planning and action. Scientific re- 
search has shown us the best methods 
to use for each type of situation. There 
are three basic methods of instruction. 
The first is the old-fashioned informa- 
tional or “pouring-in” process, which is 
used with a large group of inexperi- 
enced employees. This should be used 
nfrequently and only if there is no 
time to present the material another 
way. The second is to train small 
groups of individuals to learn their 
jobs well by means of the instructional 
or “learning-by-doing’” method, pro- 
viding there is a qualified instructor. 
The third, the newest and most effec- 
tive technique, is the conference 
method. Under the guidance of a leader 
a group participates in the solution of 
a problem and is trained in reflective 
thinking. The conference method is 
particularly suitable for the older or 
experienced employee, who may resent 
the other methods. Whatever method 
is used for sales training, it should 
stress basic selling techniques and ap- 
peal to the self-interest of the clerk. 

Many department stores are profita- 
bly using training aids in classrooms 
and conference meetings which are 
classified as visual education media. 
According to one survey made of 130 
stores, there are 95 stores or 73.1 per 
ent who use either sound slide films 


1 moving pictures in their training 
programs.’ There are differences of 
opinion concerning the uses, advan- 
tages, and limitations of training films. 

Sa all Co ee oe . 
Actually visual aids are merely tools 


in the hands of competent instructors. 
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They may be valuable and assist the 
training director, but the visual aid 
must be properly produced, selected in 
terms of the problem, and used effec- 
tively to bring results. One disadvan- 
tage of these training aids is the ex- 
pense. It is important that the aid make 
an additional contribution to the pro- 
gram to be considered. The program 
should not be designed around an aid. 
In practice today aids are being de- 
emphasized. 


Principle of control 


Control governs the progress, pro- 
duces smoothness in operation, and 
commands the desired end results of 
an effective training program. One 
method of control is periodic checkups 
to show where progress has been made. 
Some sources of this information are 
service shopping reports, error or com- 
plaint records, questionnaires, selling 
cost records, or the field review. For 
instance, a field review would be used 
in conjunction with corrective inter- 
view programs as an effective tool for 
weighing the training policy in effect 
in the New York store of Gimbel 
Brothers. 

The answer to the question, “Does 
training pay?” lies in effective evalua- 
tion. The questions listed below will 
enable one to evaluate the results of a 
sales training program accurately. (1) 
Has a definite, specific objective for 
the training program been determined ? 
(2) Has everything possible been meas- 
ured and carefully recorded? (3) 
What were some of the existing varia- 
bles at the program's start? Are the 
changes which occurred in these varia- 
bles known? (4) Have all the fac- 


tors been reduced to approximate dol- 
lars and cents figures? (5) Have ex- 
perimental controls been used wherever 
possible? (6) Have evaluation devices 
been set up around important areas of 
the job against which the objectives 
can be measured? (7) Have the evalu- 
ation devices been scored quantitatively 
with proper statistical tests ? 

Unfortunately, where subjective 
judgment rather than research meth- 
ods are used to evaluate the effective- 
ness of training or a specific program, 
it is difficult to determine whether al- 
leged improvements have resulted from 
training or other causes. 

The value of training evaluation to 
the training director and store is ob- 
vious. It provides management with a 
control measure on the efficiency of the 
program. Evaluation also gives the 
store a factual basis to determine 
whether there has been a profitable re- 
turn on the training costs, and it sub- 
stitutes facts for opinions in arriving 
at over-all decisions. 


Recommendations and conclusions 


While it is bad administration to 
starve a training program, money spent 
for this activity in a department store 
should be used wisely. This means full 
recognition and application of the most 
profitable tested training fundamentals. 
The time required for each phase of 
planning, organizing, and controlling 
the program is variable. It is depend- 
ent upon executive ability and the com- 
plexity of the problem. First, strategic 
planning should be done, then tactical 
operations should be determined. It 
costs less to change weekly operations 


(Continued on page 193) 
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A Manual of Form for Thesis Reports, 
by Kathleen Dugdale. Blooming- 
ton, Indiana: Indiana University, 
1950, v+58 pages. $2.00. 


This manual lists and illustrates the rules 
and regulations covering the preparation of 
manuscripts in final typewritten form. It 
enumerates for the author the steps involved 
in selecting data, organizing material, inter- 
preting findings, and drawing conclusions. It 
explains for the typist the rules for preparing 
the manuscript in final typewritten form. 


A Short Annotated Bibliography of 
Marketing and Advertising Re- 
search, New York: Advertising 
Research Foundation, 1953, 28 
pages. $1.00. 


This guide to literature in the field of mar- 
keting and advertising research is designed to 
supplement the statement of “Criteria for 
Marketing and Advertising Research,” issued 
by the Advertising Research Foundation in 
April, 1953. It classifies 128 titles under 
seven headings: sampling ; questionnaire con- 
struction; interviewing; editing, coding, and 
tabulating; preparation of report; general; 
and bibliographies. The comments describing 
the nature and scope of each title are gener- 
ally based on the statements made by each 
author in outlining the purpose of his work. 


Business Finance Handbook, edited by 
Lillian Doris. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1953, vii+919 


pages. $7.50. 


Twenty-two men, each an authority in his 
particular field, contributed to the prepara- 
tion of this handbook. Among the 25 topics 
covered are: (1) a practical basis for work- 
ing capital management, (2) budgetary con- 

* Unless otherwise noted, book notes were pre- 


pared by T. Dart Ellswort 


trol, (3) financing working capital needs, 
(4) financial aids to small business, (5) con- 
trolling the inventory investment, (6) credit 
and collections, (7) how to analyze other 
firms’ financial statements, (8) replacement 
of fixed assets, (9) forecasting for financial 
management, and (10) planning for growth. 

The handbook provides the manager of 
small, medium-sized, and large business en- 
terprises with a wealth of practical informa- 
tion about financial management. 


Buying for Retail Stores, 3d edition, 
by John W. Wingate. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1953, xi+740 
pages. $6.25. 


The latest edition of this widely used text 
and reference book gives special attention to 
the changes which have occurred in the mer- 
chandising field during the postwar years. 
New sections have been added on the tech- 
niques of co-operative and centralized buy- 
ing. These chapters make the book especially 
valuable to the smaller store owners who are 
now faced with the necessity of joining with 
others to overcome the purchasing advan- 
tages of the retailing giants. 

New emphasis is placed on the control 
aspects of the buyer’s work. The sections on 
model stocks and buying plans have been 
expanded and clarified. Government regula- 
tion of retail trade practices is covered in an 
appendix, which includes a_ chronological 
presentation of the various laws and a con- 
cise résumé of each as it applies to retailing. 

Gordon B. Cross 


Color in Business, Science and In- 
dustry, by Deane B. Judd. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 


~ 


1952, ix+401 pages. $6.50. 

The psychophysics of color is discussed in 
practical terms—in terms of the purchase, 
production, and sale of commodities where 
color has an important bearing on their use- 


(Continued on page 185) 
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Self-Selection 
(Continued from page 158) 

fore have the trading-up urges already 
present within them. By using display 
tactics to lead the customer into contact 
with the better merchandise the mer- 
chant can achieve a higher sale. The 
truth of this theory is demonstrated by 
surveys showing that food customers 
are buying much better food since the 
advent of the supermarket with its 
open displays. The degree of satis- 
faction may also be greater in the case 
of the self-selection sale because he 
has the feeling of having made a free 


choice. 


Suggestion selling from display 


Suggestion selling 1s another natural 
by-product of a good self-selection dis- 
play. Here also the element of free 
choice makes the customer feel that no 
sales pressure has been exerted. By 
showing related items in close proxim- 
ity or by showing two or more items 
being used together, suggestion selling 

ly than can be 


is promoted more subt 
done by the average salesperson. 
Considerable care must be exercised 
in displaying merchandise to create sug- 
gestion selling. A proper balance of the 
merchandise must be maintained, or 
the attempt to sell the related item may 
be so vigorous that the original item, 
which could be a leading seller, may 
be overshadowed. There is also the 
danger of showing an inexpensive item 
with a better item so that the latter is 


cheapened by the association. 


Increase of high markup sale 


The device of using self-selection 


displays to increase the average mark- 
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up has long been practiced by variety 
stores and supermarkets. The variety 
store counter will be so arranged that 
the best profit producers are displayed 
at the front. Consequently, the cus- 
tomer is more likely to select the front 
items than to reach over them to get a 
similar item which carries a lower 
profit. In bulk displays the assortments 
will be so balanced that a larger pro- 
portion of more profitable items are 
present. 

The modern supermarket manager 
takes full advantage of this profit po- 
tential in arranging his displays. He 
will make prominent stack displays of 
his advertised leaders, but he will also 
make stacks of high markup items to 
offset the effect of the sale merchandise. 
By using the leader to sell other mer- 
chandise, the supermarket manager will 
be utilizing fully the principle of pro- 
motion. The narrow profit margins 
existing in the industry allow the effec- 
tiveness of this display method to be 


readily seen in the over-all margins. 


Successful self-selection or none 
Analysis of the selling activity clearly 
demonstrates that there is more to this 
business of self-selection selling than a 
mere change in floor layout. The his- 
tory of retailing is filled with instances 
of failures primarily due to an overem- 
phasis on elaborate display fixtures. 
Some of the best profit producing 
stores of all time have had pine board 
layouts. When elaborately remodeled, 
they have sometimes proved less pro- 
ductive. The use of the fixture must 
determine the design of the fixture. 


[hose merchants who are attempting 


(¢ tinued on page 186) 
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Book Notes 
(Continued from page 183) 

fulness and price. The subject matter is 
divided into three parts: (1) basic facts— 
covering the eye, aspects of color, color 
matching, and color deficiencies; (2) tools 
and techniques—covering spectro-photometry 
and other technical aspects of color measure- 
ment and reproduction; and (3) physics and 
psychophysics of colorant layers—covering 
facets of the color problem, such as gloss, 
opacity, and identification and formulation of 


colorants. 


Educators’ Guide to Fre e Slidefilis, 
5th edition, by Mary F. Hank- 
heimer and John Diffor. Ran- 
dolph, Wisconsin: Educators 

Progress Service, 1953, 185 pages. 


$4.00. 


“ 








This pul ion, the fifth in a series be 
ginning in 1949, lists free sl ns availabl 
to teachers and other interested persons. It 
covers 329 silent slidefilms, 270 sound slide- 

s, and 12 sets of slides—a total of 621 
tities Thirty le ney lidefilms relating t 
+] tail industry are of particular interest 
the retail industry are of particular int 
to business educators. There are s 
additional films wt S Id prove us« f 
textile. merchat f, - and } , 

mics classes 
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NRB Public Speaking Manual, by the 
editorial staff of The National Re. 
search Bureau, Inc. New York: 
1953, 237 pages. Single invoice 


plan, $16.00; installment plan, 


Here is a “how-to” manual designed to 
help an individual prepare speeches and de- 
liver them with ease and confidence. It 
provides detailed instructions on (1) how to 


1 


prepare for your speech, (2) how to write 
*h, (3) how to learn your speech, 


your speec 
(4) how to deliver your speech, (5) prob- 
lems you will face, (6) your reference book 

ource material, and (7) how to start your 
scrapbook. A special feature of the manual 
is a series of 27 check lists, the purpose of 


which is to help the individual make certain 


; <e 

that he has overlooked no step—major or 
J 

minor—in the preparation of his speech. 


Pictographs and Graphs, by Rudolph 
Modley and Dyno Lowenstein. 
New York: Harper and Brothers 


Publishers, 1952, 186 pages. $4.00. 


: - ; ; ” 
How To Use Pictorial Statistics, an earlier 
version of this book, offered the first explana- 


tion of how to present and dramatize statis- 





tics. The current edition provides a con 
plete guide to the technique of creating 
pictographs and graphs. It provides detailed 
discussions, combined with some 136 illustra- 
tions of the selection of symbols, t sources 
nd uses of statistical material and its adapta- 
tion t a partic lar dience the pict gra- 
er’s tools, and t preparati of final art 


Proposed Commercial Standard on 
Body Measurements for the Siz- 
IVomen’s Patterns and Ap- 
parel (TS-5200). Washington, 
D.C.: United States Department 


of Commerce, 1952, 99 pages. No 
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Executive Pulling Power 


(Continued from page 166) 


Breakdown of department and specialty stores by 1952 sales volume. 


1952 Sales 

($ Millions) 
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The survey stores have established 
many forms of compensation other 
than salary. Included in this compensa- 
tion are profit sharing and sales bo- 
nuses, discounts on purchases, and paid 
vacation plans. These are the rewards 
given by retailers to profit-producing 
junior executives. 

Most stores have hospital and surgi- 
cal, group life insurance, and _ retire- 
ment plans although the methods used 
to support the individual plans vary. 
‘or example, a majority of the retailers 
feel that they alone should sponsor a 
retirement plan but that junior execu- 


Self-Selection 

(Continued from page 184) 
to borrow selling methods from the 
self-service should consider 
more than the general layout of mer- 


stores 


chandise. They should study the move- 
ment of stocks as practiced by the 
more efficient operators. They should 
look at the methods of stock control 
which ensure well-balanced stocks of 
wanted items. Above all, they should 
realize that the art of display for profit 
production has been developed into a 
science by the older self-selection 
operators. 

There are grave doubts in many 
minds about the advisability of using 


83 17 
53 41 
80 20 


tives should join with them in the ex- 
pense of supporting a group life in- 
surance plan. 

$y making long-term benefits an 
integral part of their personnel pro- 
grams, retailers have secured the wel- 
fare of their future executives. 


Stay in step with industry 


The retailers participating in the 
study are providing favorable condi- 
tions which should prove acceptable to 
most potential junior executives. Does 


(Continued on page 188) 


self-selection methods in all kinds of 
stores and in all lines of merchandise. 
Experience is showing that in some 
cases the selling cost is higher rather 
than lower after the introduction of a 
self-service type of operation. The re- 
tailer who hopes to reduce selling costs 
through self-selection must study the 
problem carefully before making his 
decision. For whatever the specific re- 
quirements of a selling situation, one 
thing is certain: if the salesperson is 
to be replaced, his entire selling punch 
must be duplicated. In the competitive 
days ahead there is no room for a 
lessening of seliing effort. The job 
should be compiete or left undone. 
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Book Notes 
(Continued from page 185) 

ready-to-wear apparel. It is designed for the 
guidance of those engaged in producing or 
preparing specifications for patterns and 
ready-to-wear garments. It also provides the 
consumer with a means of identifying her 
body type and size to enable her to be prop- 
erly fitted by the same size regardless of 
price, type of apparel, or manufacturer of the 
garment. 

This sizing system is an outgrowth of the 
co-operative efforts of the Commodity Stand- 
ards Division and the National Bureau of 
Standards, both of the Commerce Depart- 
ment, and the Bureau of Nutrition and Home 
Economics, United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, working with clothing technologists 
of apparel industry. 

Copies of this manual may be obtained by 
writing to M. Lonie, Commodity Standards 
Division, Office of Industry and Commerce, 
United States Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Shorthand Fashion Sketching, by Pa- 
tricia L. Rowe. New Yerk: Fair- 
child Publications, Inc., 1953, 146 
pages. $3.95. 


Here is a book designed to teach fashion 
sketching. It develops a shorthand method of 
jotting down fashion ideas, designs, and 
trends. It teaches a beginner how to draw 
figures and clothe them through a step-by- 
step process. It illustrates each step with 
several drawings which show how to achieve 
the desired effect. It covers details, such as 
arms, hands, legs, and feet; and treats ani- 
mation of figures. 

Patricia Rowe is head of the Fashion De- 
partment at Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri. 


Sociology (The Science of Society), 
by Jay Rumney and Joseph Maier. 
New York: Henry Schuman, 
1953, viiit+ 192 pages. $3.00. 

The development, structures, and functions 
of human societies are discussed. Social proc- 


esses and institutions, religions, education, 


Winter 1953 


leisure, and the roles of property and of the 
family are analyzed. 

The general reader and student alike will 
find here a concise answer to the question: 
What is sociology ? 


Stabilizing Construction: The Record 
and Potential, by Niles L. Colean 
and Robinson Newcomb. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1952, xvii+ 340 pages. 
$6.00. 


The study brings together and analyzes 
pertinent facts about the construction indus- 
try. It deals with (1) the nature and en- 
vironment of construction activity and (2) 
facing the problem of instability. The sub- 
ject matter covers topics such as: character- 
istics of the products and the demand for 
construction; the costs of construction; the 
organization of the housing industry; and the 
problem and instruments of stabilization of 
the construction industry. 

The text is supplemented with twenty- 
seven appendices, including numerous tables 
covering employment, wages, dollar and 
physical volume, expenditures, basic construc- 
tion materials and their uses, building cycles, 
number of firms by age and legal form, and 
profit and loss record of corporate construc- 
tion contractors. 

The study is one of a series prepared for 
the Research and Policy Committee of the 
Committee for Economic Development in 
developing its recommendations for national 
policy. It should prove a valuable addition to 
the libraries of retailers, particularly those 
handling home furnishings. 


Technology of Synthetic Fibers, edited 
by Samuel B. McFarlane. New 
York: Fairchild Publications, 
Inc., 1953, 477 pages. $12.00. 

Under the guidance of Samuel B. McFar- 
lane, eleven authorities from the textile world 
have contributed to this book which repre- 
sents a thorough analysis of the entire field 
of synthetic fiber technology. The book dis- 


(Continued on page 189) 
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Executive Pulling Power 

(Continued from page 186) 
it not seem advisable for retailers to 
unite in an effort to stress these strong 
selling points to college students, who 
seem to be unaware of them at present ? 

This situation is illustrated by a 
recent statement * made by Charles G. 
Ellington, assistant dean of the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration. Only eight of 223 mem- 
bers (the number accepting civilian 
jobs) of the 1953 graduating class en- 
tered the field of retailing. According 
to Mr. Ellington, retailing must “meet 
the temper of the times” and do a 
better job of promotion. 

Young men and women of today are 
seeking jobs that provide an immediate 
satisfactory remuneration and job se- 
curity. For years, retailers have been 
advertising limitless job opportunities 
and fabulous senior executive salaries. 
Although such inducements should 
stimulate the ambitious young retailer, 
many business freshmen still seem to 
consider them remote and doubtful. 

The situation may be aggravated by 
the fact that retailers tend to discuss 
long hours, low beginning salaries, and 
heavy competition. This is, to say the 
least, discouraging to the potential re- 


2 Women's Wear Daily, October 7, 1953. 


tailer. Statements such as these, added 
to the students’ misconception of re- 
tailers’ efforts in training and job se- 
curity, are turning young people to 
other industries. 

With the aid of the survey data, you 
have been able to take stock of your job 
attractiveness. Now you must make 
your career advantages known to po- 
tential executives. Here are some sug- 
gestions which may assist you in your 
effort to get good retailers in retailing. 
(1) Present career counselors with de- 
tailed plans on the structure of junior 
executive training programs, benefits, 
and working conditions. Inform them 
of the latest personnel developments 
made by retailers. According to the 
student opinion survey * these facts 
are unknown to them. They should be 
furnished with up-to-date bulletins on 
all activities carried on in the various 
retail firms. (2) Provide interesting 
speakers, aware of the varied oppor- 
tunities in retailing, to supplement the 
promotional work given students by the 
personnel office. Contact potential re- 
tailers through career conferences. 
(3) Utilize institutional advertising, 
long a weapon of industry, to advance 
the retailing profession. 


3 Mason, Jack, and Edward T. Slater, ‘Retailers, 


It’s Your Move.’” JournaL oF RetaiLtinc, Summer 


1952, p. 49. 
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Book Notes 
(Continued from page 187) 

cusses the structure, performance, application, 
and properties of man-made fibers. Highly 
technical chapters deal with high polymer 
chemistry, organic chemistry, dyestuffs, lubri- 
cants, weaving, finishing, and engineering. 

Students, teachers, and textile technolo- 
gists will find useful this treatment of syn- 


thetics from their introduction to their pro-_ 


jected development in the future. 
Evelyn Dawn Fraser 


The American City, by Stuart Alfred 
Quinn and David Baily Carpenter. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1953, viii+383 
pages. $5.50. 


This text, designed for advanced college 
students in urban sociology, assumes that 
change and a new emphasis have destroyed 
the old dichotomy of rural and city life. It 
discusses, in turn: the rise of the city, locali- 
zation of activity in the city, the social life 
of the city dweller, and social change and the 
city. It provides a good integration of socio- 
logical and empirical data. 

The thesis of the book should prove ex- 
tremely interesting to retailers and students 
of retailing. 


The Art of Good Speech, by James H. 
McBurney and Ernest J. Wrage. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1953, viiit+ 584 pages. $4.50. 


The principles underlying good speech are 
analyzed and discussed in practical, under- 
standable terms. Particularly interesting 
chapters include those dealing with speech 
organization, language and style, the speaking 
voice, articulation and enunciation, and 


methods of presentation. 

The Big Squeeze, Washington, D.C.: 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, 
$1.00. 


Here is a complete report of the third 
Chamber of Commerce Parking Clinic, held 


1953, 59 pages. 


Winter 1953 


in Tuscaloosa, Alabama. The meeting was 
attended by 112 businessmen and chamber of 
commerce officials from 29 cities in 7 south- 
ern states. Their discussion dealt with the 
financing and economic aspects of the busi- 
ness district parking problem. 


The Cooperative Movement and Some 
of Its Problems, by Paul Hubert 
Casselman. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1952, xiii+178 
pages. $3.00. 


The co-operative movement is discussed 
objectively. Topics covered include: “Atti- 
tudes towards Cooperation and Schools of 
Cooperation,” “Education in the Cooperative 
Movement,” “Cooperatives and Labor,” “Pro- 
ducer-Consumer Cooperative Relation,” and 
“Cooperatives and Taxation.” 

Paul Hubert Casselman is professor of 
economics at the University of Ottawa, Ot- 
tawa, Canada. 


The Development of Economic 
Thought, edited by Henry William 
Spiegel. New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc., 1952, xii+811 

pages. $6.50. 


Forty of the great economists of all time 
report on the work of others who have con- 
tributed to the development of economic 
thought. A number of the essays are printed 
in English for the first time; others were 
written especially for this volume. Since the 
essays contain some of the best writings of 
the economists, the result is a collection of 
high quality rarely found in a single volume. 

There is always the possibility of two vari- 
ables that can affect any such group of 
writings: the thoughts of the original writer 
could be distorted by the beliefs or disbeliefs 
of the reporting economists and, also, the 
editor exerts an influence in making his 
choice of reporting writers in each instance. 
To the mature reader of economic thought, 
however, the collection will be a challenge. 
It is certain to bring to his attention ideas 
that he has overlooked in the general course 
of his reading. 

Gordon B. Cross 

































Ties Among Retail Furriers 
(Continued from page 176) 
relations tend to increase colleague 
solidarity. When customers shop at 
many stores they may tend to regard 
furriers as a group; no longer would 
they speak of “my furrier.” As a re- 
sult of this grouping, furriers might 
gain a sense of common identity. When 
prices and fashions become important, 
the presence of many fur shops attracts 
customers, who want to buy at a shop- 
ping center. Thus the furriers may feel 
that they and their competitors are 
engaged in a common effort to attract 
customers to the neighborhood or 

building. 

It may be objected that in other oc- 
cupations there are close client-practi- 
tioner ties and at the same time strong 
colleague solidarity.° The strength of 
such colleague ties depends greatly 
upon the results of a long period of 
guided training and indoctrination ; this 
is true of professional groups, almost 
by definition. The retail furriers lack 
such training experiences. 

Over half of the furriers in the 
sample learned the mechanical skills of 
the trade in a relative’s shop or in a 
European craftsman’s shop. If they 
learned any feeling of loyalty to other 
members of the fur trade, it was be- 
cause their patron had such feelings. 


6 One may hypothesize that the stronger the client- 
st 





practitioner ties, the greater the colleague ties mu 
be if they are to overcome the competing client- 
practitioner ties. Professor E. C. Hughes has noted 
in some of his lectures that the essence of charlatanry 
is that the client-practitioner tie is so close that the 
colleagues can no longer control the practitioner. 
Thus the very popular priest or teacher may be a 
threat to the organization of which he is a member 
ause the hierarchy loses some of its power to 


him, and his popularity may thus become 





suunds for disciplining him. 
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Almost 20 per cent of the furriers 
taught themselves or never learned the 
mechanics of the fur trade. Many of 
these furriers feel that their position is 
the result of personal striving; they 
feel that they do not owe anything to 
anyone. 

About a fourth of the 
learned the trade working in a large 
These men shared their train- 


furriers 


shop. 
ing experiences with other furriers, 
which may have given them a greater 
feeling of common identity. In any 
case, friendships made in the large 
shops are often maintained when the 
men open their own establishments. 
Large fur shop training will probably 
become more important in the future. 
Few furriers are entering the United 
States from abroad, and in the United 
States furriers’ sons are less likely to 
carry on their fathers’ occupation be- 
cause of the desire for a more profes- 
sional status.’ Increased recruitment 
through large fur shop training may 


lead to stronger colleague ties. 


Conclusions 


The evidence gleaned from this study 
emphasized the importance of the 
limits within which the furrier carries 
on his business in determining the de- 
gree of his solidarity with his colleague 
group. The functional independence 
of the retail furrier to his colleagues 
and the relative importance of cus- 


re furriers become merchant furriers, 


7 Also, as m 
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tomer-furrier ties appear to hinder the 
development of colleague ties. The im- 
portant compensatory factor of semi- 
professional schools which inculcate 
colleague loyalties is absent. 

Technological innovations, the in- 
creasing importance of fashion, and the 
furriers’ desire for increased income 
from the large market for less expen- 
sive ready-made fur coats suggest that 
business furriers will increase at the 
expense of custom furriers. Among 
the business furriers we find the weak- 
est customer-furrier ties and there- 
fore the greatest possibility of strong 
colleague ties. Among business fur- 
riers, too, there is greater freedom of 
movement and greater concentration 
in shopping centers and consequently, 
greater possibility for informal col- 
league relations. Since a business fur 
shop requires a larger capital invest- 
ment, entrance to the trade is more 
difficult, which lessens competition. An 
increase in the type of occupational 
training that may foster colleagueship 
may also be expected. In short, the 
factors limiting or adversely affecting 
the development of strong colleague re- 
lations seem to be declining. 

Does this mean that all furriers will 
eventually have strong colleague ties 
and exhibit high group cohesion? Ob- 


viously, some factors limiting such a 
development are intrinsic to the occu- 
pation. Colleague ties are a measure of 
occupational cohesion, and the weak- 
ness of other measures sets limits to 
the development of colleague ties. For 
example, if furriers can operate so 
that they are not subject to colleague 
control, they need have less concern 
with colleague solidarity. 

The possibility of social control is 
limited because the goods the furrier 
sells are so unstandardized that it is 
difficult to judge their quality. Little 
control can be maintained over quality, 
price, or even advertising. The differ- 
ing locations of retail furriers also 
limits colleague control, since it is diffi- 
cult for furriers to be informed about 
their colleagues’ business practices. If 
a common workplace existed, it would 
provide the furriers with the experi- 
ence of meeting occupational problems 
together and the opportunity to develop 
intimate friendships. 

The absence of common workplaces 
and the variability of the furriers’ 
goods are intrinsic obstacles to group 
cohesion. However, the several factors 
which work together to promote col- 
league ties among retail furriers can be 
expected to make them stronger in the 
future. 
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Trading Stamp Plans 
(Continued from page 172) 

The respondents were then asked if 
they made an effort to shop at stores 
giving the stamps. Forty-four per 
cent of the savers of stamps answered 
“ves.” The percentage by income clas- 
sification showed the usual variation 
(Table III). 


TABLE Ill 


“Do you make an attempt to shop 
at a place that offers these 


stamps?” * 

Income Yes 
Pa ose Sea EME Mb ba dea sansa 46% 
IBID ok secu Caioes bs cables s 49 
SN PUI ies isto 5icbos alsielgie waa 42 
oN Re TRE lod PEGE Sk ene Oar 24 
PEE TG Sa ORR Ste ois ches oh ore ahick hal 44 


Response to this question indicates 
that the stamp plan does influence the 
shopping habits of families of this 
area. It should also be remembered that 
the last two questions may have suf- 
fered a downward bias because some 
respondents did not like to show this 
influence. 

Of additional interest is the fact that 
29 per cent of the people not now sav- 
ing stamps have saved S & H stamps 
in the past, and 3 per cent have saved 
some other type of premium stamp. 
These percentages represent 31 per cent 
of the 348 respondents no longer sav- 
ing stamps. In this particular study the 
most significant fact is that one third 
of those who have saved S & H stamps 
in the past stopped saving them when 
they moved to Menlo Park because 
they did not know the location of 
S & H outlets in the area. (It should 


* These percentages are based on the 390 respond- 


ents who saved stamps. 


be noted that the increase in population 
of this city has been very great since 
World War II, the city having approxi- 
mately trebled in population during 
that period.) This situation under- 
scores the importance of proper promo- 
tion of the plan by the participating 


stores. 


Findings—street interviews 


The street interviews were conducted 
with shoppers who had just come out 
of the stores which issue S & H stamps. 
This section of the survey was intended 
to ascertain what proportion of people 
shopping in these stores actually col- 
lected S & H stamps. 

Of the 410 people interviewed, 79 
per cent saved S & H stamps. How- 
ever, only 69 per cent had received 
stamps with the purchase they had just 
made. It should be noted that in some 
cases the purchase was probably too 
small to make it worthwhile for the 
shopper to ask for the stamps or ac- 
cept them, but in many cases the clerk 
merely failed to offer the stamps to the 
customer. The need for effective use 
of the plan is again illustrated by such 
conditions. 

The reason given by 45 per cent of 
the stamp savers for trading at the par- 
ticular outlet where they were inter- 
viewed that it offered stamps. 
There was considerable difference in 


Was 


the responses according to type of store 
(see Table IV). 

It is possible that more than 45 per 
cent of the stamp savers actually shop 
at the S & H stores because they offer 
the stamps. Some people may have 
wished to give the impression that they 
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were more interested in the quality of 
merchandise or service than the econ- 
omy value of the stamps. In any case, 
the “yes” response by 45 per cent of 
the stamp savers indicates that stamps 
do have a relatively strong pulling 
power with many people in this area. 


TABLE IV 


“Do you shop here rather than at 
some other place of this type 
because they offer S & H 


Green Stamps?” * 


Store Yes 
Sh 58% 
Gro ME sks sees bes O66 6th ade NeR Se OS'S 54 
es tee ee carey ar ee 50 
ENINERE G00 25 cid we WE oe ale SR OLS aie ress 39 
EEO 5s Sie ei Wible ns Siteixcoeoaw’ 39 

NIA, foes hohe da Se cin oll as 29 
set ee Ni tli hd Lele 18 
aE eg ee Ge 30 
ME seed co ews Mone uwe xen ae ees 45 


* Percentages are based on the 324 street inter- 
viewees who saved stamps. 

In contrast to this evidence of 
strength is the fact that the average 


Sales Training 
(Continued from page 182) 

than to alter broad, over-all training 
policy. The latter more 
stable and carefully thought out. One 
must start at the top to reach the bot- 
tom. If executives are trained, stores 
will probably have better trained, hap- 


should be 


pier, and more satisfied employees. 
Undoubtedly sales training is essen- 
tial for fully effective selling but it is 
not a panacea for all the troubles afflict- 
ing retail stores throughout the coun- 
try. Today many stores must first 
“sell” employees on their jobs before 
they consider undertaking intensive 


Winter 1953 


stamp saver collected stamps from only 
1.9 stores other than the one at which 
he was interviewed, a total of 2.9 stores 
in Menlo Park. (Seventy per cent of 
the additional stores were named un- 
aided, but the remainder were specified 
through aided recall, the interviewee 
being shown a card listing the S & H 
stores by type.) 

Since there are 12 stores distributing 
stamps in Menlo Park, either a definite 
limitation to the pull of the stamps or 
ineffectual promotion by the stores is 
suggested. 

People who use the stamp plan evi- 
dently participate in it over a period of 
time. The study indicates that 84 per 
cent of the stamp savers interviewed at 
the stores had been collecting the 
stamps for over a year. The stamps 
also experience a fairly high rate of 
turn-in. For instance, 65 per cent of 
the savers stated that they had at some 
time exchanged stamps for merchan- 
dise. 


training programs. This can be done 
through “attitude training.” Perhaps 


99 


some store managements may only be 


able to train sales personnel to be bet- 
ter order-takers. The very minimum 
that store clerks should know is how 
to get the right merchandise before the 
customers with the least wear and tear 
on the customers, and how to answer 
the questions which customers expect 
them to be able to answer. 

Indeed, no department store or busi- 
ness “liveth unto itself.”” The life or 
death of a retail store may depend on 
its obtaining consumer confidence and 


(Continued on page 194) 
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Markup by Alligation 
(Continued from page 170) 
It is not necessary to use all possible 
horizontal bars. It is only necessary to 
use all the actual costs. For example: 


several wholesale items (costs) availa- 
ble and wishes to apportion them to a 
single retail price line. 

In either case, a buyer wants to be 
assured that the combination of items 








Cost 1 Cost 2 Cost 3 Cost 4 
Pee OE ee ah cae sie sos aeee 6+ $2.00 $2.25 $2.60 $2.80 
1 5 
6 5 
1 6 : 5 : 5 
or 
Cost 1 Cost 2 Cost 3 Cost 4 
he dS ae 8 Oe ee rrr ee ee $2.00 $2.25 $2.60 $2.80 
6 5 
2 10 
2 6 10 5 


the same technique is used when 
buying at a single wholesale cost and 


selling at two or more retail prices. 


Application of method 


The use of the mathematical method 
of alligation should simplify the buy- 
ing problem of selecting the best com- 
bination of items to fit into retail price 
lines. It is applicable to both aspects 
of the buying problem in which (1) 
the buyer has only one wholesale item 
to choose from (with a single cost) and 
wishes to apportion this item to his 
several retail price lines, or (2) he has 


Sales Training 
(Continued from page 193) 
approval through better service. Cus- 
tomer good will is an essential pre- 
requisite of success in business. There- 
fore, retailers must train salespeople to 
be effective good will ambassadors. 
Surely, if training enhances the total 
effectiveness of the work force by im- 
proving attitudes as well as skills, it is 


he selects will provide the desired 
markup. There is the ever-present dan- 
ger that he may place too many high- 
cost wholesale items in his retail price 
line and consequently lower his average 
markup. On the other hand, if he does 
not place a sufficient number of these 
wholesale items in the line, he may 
cheapen the line and make it undesira- 
ble from the customer’s viewpoint, thus 
losing sales. The method of alligation 
suggested in this article will help a 
buyer select the combination of items 
that will assure a properly balanced 
stock at the desired markup. 


justifiable. Training can help stores 
cultivate a distinctive and dynamic per- 
sonality which appeals to their many 
customers. In the final analysis, it is 
the customers who decide whether to 
buy in one store or another. Retailers 
must start now to plan, work, and train 
in order to sell effectively in the chal- 
lenging and highly competitive buyers’ 


market ahead. 
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An Editorial 


Retailing in Retrospect 


Apparently not even editorial offices 
can escape it—if it is time to hause- 
clean, it is time to houseclean! 

But under the cover of a profusion 
(and confusion) of painters, carpen- 
ters, plumbers, moving men, and an 
unidentified miscellany of other busy 
individuals, man can safely indulge in 
a most pleasant escape to the past. The 
equipment is refreshingly uncompli- 





cated—a few stacks of carefully saved 
magazines with which editorial offices 
are amply supplied. 

Our ramblings through back issues 
of the JOURNAL OF RETAILING resulted 
in more than a casual afternoon’s 
reminiscences, however. A look at the 
retailing literature of the past quarter- 
century suggested two seemingly para- 
doxical qualities. Step by step we saw 
the continuous changes which have 
made retailing history as methods and 
ideas were selected, used, then dis- 
carded; yet the leaders of those days 
were also plagued by problems still 
basic in modern retailing. 

These problems appear in some of 
the earliest issues of the JouRNAL and 
continue to be discussed throughout 
succeeding ones. For instance, in Oc- 
tober 1926, Marjorie Jensen’s article, 
“Why Aren’t Salesclerks Experts?”, 
was concerned with the effective use of 
training efforts, a subject of much re- 
cent Charles M. Edwards, 
Jr., now Dean’of New York University 
School of Retailing, developed the pros 


research. 
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and cons of a pertinent advertising is- 
sue in “Comparative Prices,” October 
1930. “Controlling the Controller,” 
April 1932, asked whether a store’s 
primary function is to buy and sell 
merchandise or to control and systema- 
tize operations. When night openings 
were first being considered, Leona 
Furstenberg presented her viewpoint 
in “Hours of Doing Business,” April 
1939. The self-service movement, the 
focus of much experimentation and 
study today, was analyzed by Kenneth 
Collins in “Trend Toward Self-Serv- 
ice,’ December 1940. Fred Hooson’s 
article, “You Cannot Escape Store 
Policy: Stores Like People Have Per- 
sonality,” April 1948, expressed a con- 
cept which has been increasingly em- 
phasized. 

At merchants’ luncheons, at retailing 
conferences, or over a cup of coffee, we 
still hear retailers theorizing about the 
subjects treated in ‘‘Factors Influencing 
the Purchase of a Retail Store,” Oc- 
tober 1926; “The Importance of the 
Weak Department,” October 1927; 
“More Science in Merchandising,” Oc- 
tober 1929; “The Theory of Expense 
Proration,” July 1930; “Merchandise 
Information in Retail Advertising,” 
April 1946; ‘““Display—or Visual Mer- 
chandising,” April 1947; “First 
Floor Departments,” summer 1950. 

Articles in which on-the-spot re- 
porters had recorded incidents in re- 
tailing history re-emphasized the field’s 


and 
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extraordinary vitality. The April 1929 
issue commented on the effects of that 
advertising tour de force, “Reach for 
a Lucky Instead of a Sweet.” In 
Grace D. Ely’s “Principles of Art as 
Applied to Style Merchandising,” Janu- 
ary 1928, she described the first recog- 
nition by retailers of their customers’ 
desire for beauty in everyday life. The 
early stages of another now firmly es- 
tablished procedure were evaluated in 
April 1929 in “The Central Buying 
Experiment.” 

As we leafed through the issues of 
the thirties and forties, we found the 
list of topics widening to include: “The 
Future of the Department Store,” Oc- 
tober 1932; “Brand Promotion in De- 
partment Stores,” July 1934; “The 
House Organ as a Tool of Manage- 


Salespeople 
(Continued from page 156) 

The implementation of a soundly 
conceived sales training and supervi- 
sion program should not necessitate 
the addition of personnel to the organi- 
zation. The current staff, trained in 
methodology, should prove wholly ade- 
quate for the task if they are properly 
led. Only the top executive of the firm 
can supply the necessary leadership. 
In his dealings with members of his 
organization, he must demonstrate a 
suitable application of the basic prin- 
ciples of good training and supervision. 
Above all, in his contacts with custo- 
mers, he must be courteous, friendly, 
and helpful. Only his whole-hearted 
backing of the program will assure its 
success. 

Stores stand to win across-the-board 
if they initiate effective programs of 


ment,” October 1937; “Techniques of | 
Informative Labels,’ February 1938; 5 
“Branch Store Developments Among 
New York City Stores,” February | 
1941; “The Discount House,” Febru- 
ary 1943; ‘The Store Modernization | 
Movement,” December 1948; and- 
“Color by Command Decision,” fall 
1952, 

Further browsing along our book- 
shelves turned up many more person-} 
alities and discussions which have con- | 
tributed to the structure of modern | 
retailing. Once again we felt justified 7 
in our favorite cleaning-day occupa- 7 
tion, because it had enabled us to put 
retailing’s multiple operations into a 
fresh perspective—through a bit of | 
retrospection. © 


C.K. 


sales training and supervision. The} 


effort should result in materially im-) 
proved selling service and in_ better’ 
customer relations. It will help the) 
stores to mold capable, confident sales 7 
organizations with a high morale andj 
e. rit de corps. Finally, it will enable 
stores to increase their sales andj 
profits’ with little, if any, additional 
expenditure of funds. 
An effective sales training and super=| 
vision program will mean dollars in the’ 
till, Can any store today afford to} 
overlook this sure-fire way to promote 
good customer relations, improve or-) 
ganization morale, and boost profits? 
1A survey of sales training programs reported by 
T. Dart Ellsworth in “Does Training Pay Divie9 
dends?,”’ JourNnat oF RETAILING, fall 1950, p. 107, 
shows that during training salespeople in a New 
York City department store increased their sales and 
an average of $25 to $30 per week. Over a six-] 
month period the collective gains for the store 
totaled over half a million dollars. 








